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In accordance with the annual custom, this issue of the JOURNAL OF HomME Economics 
is devoted mainly to papers presented at the twenty-third annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association held in Denver, Colorado, June 24 to 28, 1930. Ad- 
dresses delivered at the public sessions appear in slightly abbreviated form; other papers 
and discussions, in abstract. The proceedings of the business sessions appeared in the 
Bulletin sent to members of the Association late in September. 


OVERTONES 


MARGARET M. JUSTIN 


President, American Home Economics Association 


A year ago in the historic city of Boston we turned our thoughts to the 
honored past that is ours, to the women who pioneered in our field and 
to whom we are so largely indebted for the development of the American 
Home Economics Association. Such consideration of our heritage 
seemed fitting; it was to many of us most profitable. We are this year 
assembled to evaluate the year just past and to make plans for the 
future. We have chosen for our theme at this conference ““The Ameri- 
can Family and Its Home,” a subject that touches immediately and 
deeply the thoughts of men and women from coast to coast, from border 
to border. Our theme does not, then, seem quite as indigenous to 
Colorado as our considerations of last year did to New England. Yet, 
may we not in this higher altitude and clearer air see a new vision of 
family life which will have caught in it the strength and steadfastness of 
the mountains with something of the glory of the sunlight on snowy 
peaks. In other words, is it not a fit setting for us to realize anew the 
permanent and eternal values to be found by families in their homes? 
As we enter into the deliberations of the various sections and depart- 
ments of the American Home Economics Association, may each group 
be conscious that it is concerned with its problems primarily because 
these matters affect the American home. We second the statement of 
President Hoover: 
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The family is the unit of family life and the home is the sanctuary of moral in- 
spiration and of American spirit. The true concept of America is not a country of 
110,000,000 people, but a nation of 23,000,000 families living in 23,000,000 homes. I 
pledge my services to these Homes. 


Between the home and the social and economic world there is such 
close interrelation that marked changes in the outside world profoundly 
affect the home. Our industrial civilization has given to the home 
material possessions such as it has never before enjoyed. It has likewise 
presented it with problems for which the material gain does not wholly 
compensate. Industry is concerned with the marketable hours of a 
person’s day—productive hours spent under high pressure and tension. 
As the stress and strain in industry increases, the problem of the home in 
maintaining a place where the individual’s private order of life may 
reach fulfillment, where his personal interests may be fostered and the 
meaning of life be found, becomes more and more urgent. The change 
which increased our material assets did not lessen the problems of the 
home. ‘The introduction of new notes is accompanied by overtones 
which may make dissonance unless knowledge is available to make the 
development of harmony possible. 

To make clear what I mean by overtones, I must risk drawing the 
illustration from the field of which I know the least, that of music. We 
are told that if a fundamental note is struck on the keyboard, it may 
sound clear and strong, corresponding to a primary color; that an unse- 
lected series of such clear strong sounds may make noise but scarcely 
music. Musicians have discovered, however, that when certain other 
strings are vibrated with the first, overtones and undertones result which 
bring to the note a variation in value similar to that which the light of 
dawn or high noon or dusk gives to a gray mountain peak. This music 
which gives us pleasure is not due alone to the vibration of the notes that 
are struck; in conjunction with these, many other tones result from the 
vibration of parts in which the vibrating string itself divides, halves, 
quarters. These secondary vibrations produce the overtones in whose 
union with the fundamental note lies beauty. The combination of notes 
according to harmonic law and the understanding and control of under- 
tones are essential for the production of harmony in musical compositions. 

Let us visualize the many complicated issues that besiege the home of 
today as presenting a problem in harmonics—a problem in which the 
overtones arising from the fundamental notes of food, clothing, and shel- 
ter must receive as much attention as do the fundamental notes them- 
selves. To make this approach, it is essential that our consideration be 
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not that of subject matter phases or of professional interests or similar 
“water-tight compartments,” but that the field of home economics be 
regarded as a communicating whole. Is there not in any investigation 
or study of the home, as in music, the problem of securing a combination 
of separate units, which, with all their implications, will result in a har- 
monious whole? 

In other words, if we find the solution of one phase of the big problem, 
it will have little significance until it is related to the whole. For in- 
stance, unless we relate food and nutrition to human betterment, it 
becomes sterile and void. ‘The body at its best, how far may that 
project thy soul upon its way,” expresses rather tersely the application we 
seek. A possible solution of housing for the family—that much compli- 
cated problem on which so little has been done—assumes full meaning 
only when it is expressed in terms of standards, satisfactions, interests, 
and activities of the family group. Well may we pause and consider 
the overtones of this fundamental note. Let us ask with Kahil Gibran 
in “The Prophet’: 

And tell me what have you in these houses? And what is it you guard with fas- 
tened doors? 

Have you peace, the quiet urge that reveals your power? 

Have you remembrances, the glimmering arches that span the summits of the mind? 

Have you beauty, that leads the heart from things fashioned of wood and stone to 
the holy mountain? 

Tell me, have you these in your houses? 

Or have you only comfort, and the lust for comfort, that stealthy thing that enters 
the house a guest, and then becomes a host, and then a master? 


I am sure that in our acceptance of the statement that the function of 
home economics is the development and promotion of standards of home 
living that will be satisfying and developing to the individual and profit- 
able to society, there is implicit the concept of interplay between our 
various fields of activity in the production of a harmonious home. 

To evolve a harmonious home under modern conditions calls for in- 
creased knowledge through research. In the application of the arts and 
of the physical and biological sciences to the problems of the home, 
though some progress has here been made by our workers, there is much 
yet tobe done. Butin the applications of social sciences, the problems 
of the home have been untouched by home economics workers. To this 
field we must turn our attention if, in this machine age, the home is to 
yield sane and wholesome living. There must be faith that it can be 
achieved and wisdom to develop technics and methods for investigation 
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of the yet practically unopened fields of the family and the home so that 
they may be brought into the realm of the knowable and the controllable. 
There must be courage to evaluate findings honestly and to scrutinize 
outgrown social customs fearlessly. 

If home economists are really to contribute to research in the social 
aspects of home economics, its workers must cheerfully undergo the 
arduous preparation for such scientific work and the administrators must 
earnestly strive to open the way despite difficulties. Throughout the 
field there must be a willingness on the part of teachers to facilitate and 
aid in a new work, which they, perhaps, are not fitted to carry on but to 
the support of which they are obligated and in the progress of which they 
may share. 

But even this will not be enough—making “bricks without straw” 
has since olden times been decried. We must have funds for research 
work in all fields. Not merely $10,000 per state nor yet $100,000 for the 
Bureau of Home Economics—these small funds we accept to open the 
way, but they are mere pittances compared with the expenditures forthe 
Mediterranian fruit fly investigation, the corn-borer investigation, the 
studies in contagious abortion. The home must be presented so that 
its problems are realized as pressing and worthy of adequate study. A 
plan must be evolved and financed which will extend and amplify the 
work of our Bureau of Home Economics if it is to meet its desired goals. 
Provision for research in home economics in the various states similar 
to that made available to agriculture in the experiment stations must be 
made if we are to grow.% At the present time we have less financial 
backing in our research than agriculture had thirty years ago. As a 
result of its more adequate research financed by government in the inter- 
vening years, agriculture has had opportunity to develop its graduate 
work, prepare suitable textbooks, draw and hold well-trained people in 
the field, and vitalize its undergraduate work. Since its homes are as 
important to the nation as its farms, why should there not be an increase 
in the funds received from the government and a modification of the 
provisions for their allotment which would make such impetus ours? 

This hoped-for research should make available a large body of subject 
matter in our field. To determine course content and methods of pre- 
sentation that will vitalize and motivate instruction, is in itself a wide 
field for research. We have in our progressive schools of home economics 
the only attempt at an education peculiarly fitted to woman’s needs. 
Though these schools fall short of their ideals, they are the constructive 
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attempt of the times in this line. Further research we must have for a 
more effective education. 

In making plans for woman’s education in the future, cognizance must 
be taken of the fact that economic independence of the individual, 
whether man or woman, is now regarded as a condition honorable and 
desirable. This holds true for the woman at least until such time as it is 
changed for the shared economic independence of a home. The dictum 
that a civilization can rise no higher than its women seems peculiarly true 
of our industrial order. Woman as “ultimate consumer”’ has a strategic 
position in determining trends of mass production. Woman’s future 
education must insure that through the development of the culture in 
her own home standards of American civilization are favorably affected. 
Our plans for woman’s education must also recognize that in addition to 
her economic réle, she must bear and rear children, shaping their emo- 
tional and spiritual attitudes. Her training must enable her to envision 
a unified home in which from the fundamental notes of food, clothing, 
and shelter, there are overtones of mental and spiritual satisfaction result- 
ing in the harmony of home life. 

Supposing we were at this moment possessed of a broad, comprehensive, 
adequately financed program of research to contribute ever increasingly 
to our knowledge of the family and its needs, and a functioning, sound 
plan for woman’s education, would we then as an organization be able to 
proceed with the task of establishing and maintaining standards of home 
living satisfactory and developing to the individual and profitable to 
society? 

Obviously, in addition to these, a fine professional spirit in the Associa- 
tion is essential to such an achievement. It has been one of my pleasures 
as your president to know and appreciate many fine women in our or- 
ganization, who exemplify such professional spirit but who might puzzle 
even as I do in attempting a definition of it. A practical demonstration 
of professional spirit is the maintainance of high professional standards in 
our own particular lines of work. We need to strive toward technical 
perfection in our field. 

A fine professional spirit is, it seems to me, impersonal—based on 
reasoned convictions rather than emotional attitudes. With such a 
tolerant spirit animating a group, active discussion would lead to broader 
views and more coherent work. Finally, we might agree that fine pro- 
fessional spirit in home economics is shown by faith in the field—faith 
which expresses itself in pride in one’s work, in one’s affiliations, and one’s 
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future; faith that breeds a love of one’s work, than which there is nothing 
more satisfying. 

We are told the fate of a movement depends upon the sincerity of its 
founders and followers as individuals and on their power to survive. No 
small part of the power to survive is the ability to interpret the aims and 
ideals of our movement to the public in such a way as to secure and main- 
tain intelligent cooperation. To this we should as an organization give 
careful thought and increasing attention. 

With fine professional spirit motivating the group and an intelligent 
attempt to interpret our aims to the public, funds will surely be forth- 
coming to finance research in the various phases of our field. The 
increased knowledge thus available will result in the more perfect func- 
tioning of home economics, in the promotion of more harmonious organ- 
ization of home life, satisfying to all members of the family group and 
profitable to American civilization. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION 


MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 
Assistant Director, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Washington, D. C. 


President Roosevelt in 1909, President Wilson in 1919, and President 
Hoover in 1929, called a White House Conference in the interest of 
children because of the belief that the opportunity of the nation lies in 
their health and protection. 

As a result of the first conference the Children’s Bureau was organized 
in the United States Department of Labor to investigate and report on 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of children among all classes of 
people and to investigate the question of infant mortality, orphanage, ju- 
venile courts, dangerous occupations, accidents, and diseases of children. 

Ten years later the second conference was organized by the Children’s 
Bureau and called by President Wilson. It confined its activities to the 
economic and social basis for child welfare standards, including child 
health, child labor, and the standardization of child welfare laws. 

The present conference, known as the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, was called in the first year of President 
Hoover’s administration. It marks an advance in the consideration of 
child needs and is an indication of the changes taking place in the family 
and in society. 

Funds from private sources were made available to defray the expense 
of investigations to be instituted, and a planning committee of twenty- 
seven men and women, all of them deeply interested in children, was 
selected for volunteer service in instituting and promoting the White 
House Conference. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, was made official 
head of the organization. Close affiliation was established with the 
Department of Labor, especially through the Children’s Bureau, and 
with the office of the Surgeon General. Dr. H. E. Barnard was ap- 
pointed director, and headquarters were set up in the Interior Building, 
Washington. 

Four main sections were established to work on the following general 
subjects: medical service; public health service and administration; 
education and training; the handicapped: prevention, maintenance, 
protection. 

The sections were divided into subcommittees, and nearly a thousand 
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specialists are now conducting intensive study in their respective fields. 
Meeting from time to time for discussion and report, they will continue 
their work until November, 1930, when their findings will be reported at 
sessions of the White House Conference which will be called by the 
President. 

The task of the Conference is to study the child as a member of the 
family group as well as a participator in community and civic life. It is 
striving to find out what is the present situation, what the child needs 
from the family and society, and how these needs can be met. It is 
also trying to determine what the child gives to the family and what it 
needs to meet this responsibility. All the agencies that minister to the 
needs of children are undergoing examination to show their efficiency— 
the home, the school, the church, and the institutional home are being 
measured at every angle to determine the best type of buildings and 
equipment, physical care, habit training, discipline, sex education, per- 
sonality and social adjustments, play opportunities, remedial and pre- 
vention treatment, and legislation. 

Not since the world war, when Mr. Hoover rallied the volunteer ser- 
vice of the country into the United States Food Administration has there 
been a group of experts whose work has evinced so much sincerity of 
purpose and who have made so large a contribution of time and ability 
to the cause of the next generation. The committee chairmen and mem- 
bers are men and women already engaged in professional work in the 
interest of children who are now pooling their experience and facilities 
for a joint study of the needs of childhood. Through their efforts, what 
has long been an incipient movement for larger justice to child life and a 
changed educational theory seems likely soon to become a certainty. 

All of the problems of the normal child and of the handicapped are 
under observation—the infant, preschool, or the school child—from the 
point of view of psychologist, psychiatrist, physician, teacher, parent, 
economist, sociologist, home economist. Presumably, there will be 
overlapping and differences of opinion, but out of it all there should come 
the stimulus to the opportunity for effacement of adult interests and 
increased consciousness on the part of parents of their need for learning 
how to be good parents. 

No one questions why the child is selected first as the object of a sweep- 
ing study for social betterment. He has a right to begin life and to go 
through the learning processes without the handicap of poor physical 
and mental development. He has a right to be well born; to be properly 
fed, clothed, housed, and to have good guidance. When these rights 
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are made more secure to children through education for parents and 
through well-informed cooperation by the community, the potential, 
economic value of the child to society will be greatly increased. 

Aside from these rights of the child, it is economy to taxpayers to 
develop forces in the community which will help not only to keep people 
out of institutions for defectives and dependents but to build up vigorous, 
healthy, happy, useful individuals. Delinquents and criminals exact a 
living from parents and friends and also from the public purse. Social 
forces are blind if they do not make vigorous attempts to help children 
to take care of themselves and to acquire the technic of living with their 
fellows in a satisfying way. 

The White House Conference naturally turns its investigations to the 
home or to whatever equivalent to a home may exist because a nation 
depends on the home for the nurturing of its citizens. Any necessary 
qualification for community life must first be made to prevail in the 
home. If the authority in the community is to be truly democratic, the 
home must foster democratic ideals. The overthrow of law and order 
in the family results in a lack of happiness and security for children and 
reacts on the social behavior of children when they become adults. The 
family cannot be detached from the social whole. Everybody's home 
and everybody’s children must be considered in the light of the right to 
health and protection and also in the light of how well they fit into the 
community. 

Committees of the Conference are working upon delinquency as an 
anti-social behavior. The aim is to consider ways by which such chil- 
dren may grow up into responsible adults. The specialists are consider- 
ing the significant factors in modern life which defeat delinquency and 
the most promising experiments in its prevention and treatment. 

The committee on methods of care for dependent and neglected chil- 
dren elsewhere than in their own homes is concerned with the ineffective 
service for children which results in transfer to the specialized child wel- 
fare agencies of many children who ought to be cared for in individual 
homes. At some point in the work of the Conference this committee 
will attempt to fuse the recommendations coming from committees 
working in other parts of the child welfare field. 

Home economics is the meeting place of the sciences and arts and has 
an opportunity to apply the subject matter of these fields to the interest 
of the family group of which the child is the center. The child’s health 
and behavior ask for all that the natural sciences, psychology, economics, 
sociology, and art can contribute toward an environment best fitted for 
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the child’s development. Curriculum studies may well be made to 
determine whether the training now offered is adapted to preparing the 
child to live in the home and the community under changed social condi- 
tions. Home economists recognize that the field of education bearing 
upon the child is not theirs alone. Fortunately, the Conference offers 
an opportunity to break down departmental lines so that the social 
sciences may make a contribution to the personal and social aspects of 
family as the biological sciences have done to nutrition and art te -ning 
and housing. 

This closer cooperation will aid the scientists and administrators 
outside the field of home economics who are looking into the home to 
determine the extent to which home environment is affecting the child; 
and at the same time, it will strengthen the home economist’s knowledge 
of psychology, sociology, and economics and broaden her service. 

Many Conference studies involve the whole problem of health for the 
family. Committees are using every opportunity to urge constructive, 
preventive measures while not neglecting the curative. Good habits, 
standards of conduct, desirable attitudes, and worthy ideals are included 
in the list of general policies. The program of health becomes an individ- 
ual one, involving constant teaching and personal habit building. If 
we were all doing as well as we know how and as well as we are told, we 
would attain an efficiency almost dangerous in the results. If we ate 
the things and in quantity that the nutritionist now believes we should; 
if we slept six, seven, or eight hours in the dark hours of the twenty-four 
according to our individual needs; if we really relaxed when we think we 
are resting; if we were willing to let the sun shine upon us instead of on 
our clothes; if we were willing to exercise our muscles instead of carrying 
them on wheels; if we knew how to play and exercised the privilege; if we 
were to establish these things as habits of mind and body, the adult and 
the child would have health and protection. We would be engaged in 
constructive mental and physical growth for the attainment of ends 
which are now somewhat beyond our reach because we are impaired 
machines. The constructive work of the White House Conference is an 
effort in that direction. We all remember our first automobiles—they 
were often drawn up beside the road because of engine and tire trouble. 
In the present day the machinery and the tires are improved; there is no 
longer call for repairs by the roadside. So our human engines are im- 
proving; our footwear is a trifle better; our gears are more easily adjusted; 
we may live our lives and not go to the scrap heap before our time. 
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The White House Conference aims to show how we can start the children 
on the road to adult health and efficiency. 

The White House Conference considers not only the preschool and the 
schooi child but the older boys and girls in reference to a changing family, 
demanding more satisfactions, more adventure, and a more creative 
atmosphere than ever before. Since home duties and customs have 
changed, preparation for making a home suitable for children must 
change if the obligation to childhood is to be met. 

The money problems of the home are under consideration of leaders in 
this field. Destructive alike to adult and child when not wisely and 
cooperatively solved by the family, they are considered basic in family 
adjustments. While one committee is discussing the mental and physical 
health of the child under certain income situations, another is engaged 
in helping the parent in long-time planning of expenditures with special 
reference to the development of the children. While certain committees 
are studying the effect on children of housing and equipment, foods, 
clothing, recreation, and education, the home management committee 
is studying the cost of such provision for the child. An analysis is pro- 
ceeding of the standards upon which various budgets are made and the 
annual cost to families on different income levels of children of different 
ages; the essential and difficult thing is to find what in a given community 
is the income level below which desirable development ceases. 

Consideration is being given not only to the guidance of children for 
the responsibility of earning and spending but also to an equitable divi- 
sion of labor among those who share the benefits of the time and money 
expended for the upkeep of the home. 

It is recognized that young people should learn the cost of maintaining 
a home, not only of starting one for two people but also that of doing 
their duty to the first child and of maintaining a safe family life through- 
out the years. And this, in turn, means an understanding of what 
standard of living is normal for given incomes, how health can be main- 
tained, and what education can be expected for the children. 

Since statistics indicate that a very large proportion of families have 
an inadequate income for good standards of child development, it is a 
worthy study to determine how the children will fare on such incomes 
and where and how much and how society must help. 

Boys as well as girls share in the benefits of the home and, therefore, 
need knowledge and a right point of view on homemaking. As future 
homemakers they must share in the knowledge of parenthood, income 
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spending, determination of home standards, and the management of 
housekeeping technics upon which family relationships are based. 

It is obvious that a smooth-running household is necessary to free the 
time and energies of adults for the needs of children. No one in the 
family has a fair chance for development in the face of irritability and 
fatigue caused by a poor floor plan, bad working equipment, and un- 
intelligent food selection. Therefore, the home economist and the child 
psychologist are working together to determine the effect of household 
activities on child life. 

The engineer, who is employed to guide the wheels of industry, makes 
time and motion studies, schedules activities of the workers, determines 
the cause of fatigue, and knows the value of the machine as compared to 
handwork. Like attention needs to be given to the homemaker’s job 
in the interest of the family in order that the routine does not obscure the 
importance of wholesome family relationships. The management com- 
mittee is working on problems in home life, to free the time of home- 
makers for the essentials of living as a salutary influence upon children 
and for more wholesome family relationships. 

Experience gained in the practice house and in the nursery school 
should prove valuable to the White House Conference. We shall have 
missed our opportunity if these features do not justify themselves as a 
part of the program of the home economics institution. At present, 
they seem to afford the best means possible to show home economics 
students the vital connection between their work and the everyday 
problems of the family and the child. 

For example, the house may be planned with reference to the child 
whom it is to shelter. Has it sunshine and ventilation, play spaces, 
privacy, and artistic appointments? And since children regard the home 
as a protection from outside, disturbing influences with which they are 
too inexperienced to cope, we should also ask whether the house has the 
protective qualities that will meet the social and economic demand in 
later years. 

Committees of the Conference see the nutrition program as tied up 
with a study of environment, for who can doubt that exercise, play, fresh 
air, and sleep go hand in hand with the right food properly prepared? 
The White House Conference should carry conviction to the homes of 
the country of the importance of right food practices and to the teachers, 
dietitians, physicians, and other specialists of the necessity for sufficient 
knowledge in the field of foods and nutrition to permit sound leadership. 
This means that they must appreciate the importance of a high standard 
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of health for themselves and their families before they can teach others 
what is good to be done. 

It is recognized everywhere, and particularly by our home economics 
groups, that there is no factor in health building of greater importance 
than correct nutrition. The resistance and endurance of the human 
body, as of other structures, depend in large measure upon the quality 
and quantity of the materials which go into its making. What the 
mother eats before her child is born and what she feeds her growing 
children are not matters of her own individual concern but seriously 
affect community welfare. If a state is to have physicially efficient 
adults to do its work and is not to be burdened by the support of bodies 
marred in the making, it must have homes which feed their children 
adequately and intelligently. 

It has been considered important to engage the attention of a com- 
mittee of specialists to work on milk production and control as apart 
from the production and control of all other foods because of the impor- 
tance of the protection of our dairy interests in the health and protection 
of children. All power to the study if it will find ways of emphasizing 
this most important agricultural product. 

Home economics institutions will prosper as they develop opportunities 
for research upon which to base their teaching. The White House 
Conference is affording at every hand new fields for investigation. For- 
tunately, we have some laboratories already equipped and many home 
economists are ready to undertake their share in the task of finding out 
what is to be done for the health and protection of the child. 
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SCIENCE AND THE CHANGING MODERN FAMILY 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


In the last few years we have all become greatly concerned with the 
changes going on in the modern family, and having been trained in the 
scientific method we have come to feel that even the problems of this 
“holy of holies”, the family, may be solved by scientific study. But 
how little valid scientific evidence do we have on matters pertaining to 
the family, how surfeited we are with solutions whose logic is colored 
with emotion and tradition; and when we essay to attack these problems 
scientifically, how difficult it is to discover or invent a practicable and 
truly scientific methodology. We are but beginners in the scientific 
exploration seeking out the landmarks of an uncharted country. 

In such a situation it would seem essential that we try and gain a clear 
vision of what is involved in the scientific study of the family, of what 
facts are necessary for a scientific description of the family in its varied 
forms and behaviors, of what contribution the different sciences may make 
to its problems, and finally what is the réle of the scientific method in our 
attempt to solve the problems of the changing modern family and to 
create a better family in the future. 

These changes fall into two main classes; those which have to do 
with the internal structure of the family and those which affect its social 
relations. Most significant among the former is the fact that families 
are decidedly smaller. Another shift is in the relation of husband and 
wife from that of paternal authority toward an equalitarian partnership. 
With our recent study of child psychology, the family tends to become 
more democratic, although the immemorable clash between the older 
and the younger generation has been increased. The family has been 
relieved of many of its former tasks, which has tended to weaken its 
solidarity. Finally, we have a rapidly increasing number of disorganized 
families, as shown by the rising divorce rate and an unknown number of 
separations. 

With regard to its external relations, most of the changes in the family 
have been due to the rapid shifting of population from the farm to the 
city, and the problems of the modern family are chiefly due to its inability 
to adjust to the changed environmental situation. Mobility of families 
has greatly increased, and as a consequence there has been a loss of the 
old kinship group and a loss of the former social control of the primary 
locality group. There has been an equally rapid increase in the organiza- 
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tions, institutions, and agencies which compete with the home for the 
interest and time of its members. Lastly, our modern economic system 
has made it not only possible for both single and married women to 
engage in business and industry, but is even compelling them to do so in 
order to maintain a rising standard of living. 

With all of these changes occurring in almost a single generation 
is it any wonder that the family, the product of centuries of a compara- 
tively static society, should find difficulty in making a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the new régime, and that it should turn to the scientific method 
which has created these new conditions to show how it may maintain its 
essential integrity? What, then, can social science do to meet this 
challenge? 

Obviously, the first step is to get the facts. When we attempt to 
gather the necessary facts concerning almost any phase of family life, 
we at once become aware of the paucity of accurate data and the diffi- 
culty and cost of securing them. Let us see what elementary facts are 
needed for the study of some of the changes mentioned and to what ex- 
tent they are now available or may be secured. 

I have said that there are more childless families and fewer children 
born to a mother. Where do we get our data? On neither of these 
topics does the federal census for 1920 or 1930 give us any facts, and we 
are almost entirely dependent upon censuses conducted by research 
workers. How can we study the family scientifically if we do not know 
what proportion of families lack children and what the size of the natural 
family is? 

With regard to the change toward an equalitarian family, what evi- 
dence have we as to the trend among different classes or regions? One of 
the simplest measures of this change is in the control of family finances. 
Where is there any comprehensive study of the control of the family 
pocketbook? 

The measurement of the decrease in home duties is indicated by the 
growth of the baking, laundry, restaurant, and hotel industries, but we 
have only commenced to get accurate measurements of what is actually 
going on in the home through the household management studies now 
being conducted by home economists. 

When we get into heated argument regarding the possibilities of com- 
panionate marriage and the experimental family, what facts have we to 
support our contentions? Most of the discussion is based upon the per- 
sonal experience and predilections of the disputants. Would it not be 
possible to secure some quantitative evidence as to the frequency of per- 
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manent satisfactory matings arising from liasons and common law 
marriages? Where is there any comprehensive study of the common 
law family? What is the effect of premarital sexual relations?! The 
answers to such vital questions will not come from logical dialectic, and, 
indeed, individual behavior may not be determined by a knowledge of 
the facts, but an adequate knowledge of the facts may have a profound 
influence upon our mores and upon legislation. 

When we come to consider the increased number of disorganized 
families, we are sure of the increase; but if we had the true figures, they 
might be much more striking. At present only a dozen states have any 
laws requiring divorce registration. In the others the figures are secured 
from county clerks or court clerks by the federal census bureau, with no 
guarantee of accuracy, as we have found by comparing the court records 
of four counties in central New York with the census figures for ten 
years, in which one-third of the divorces were not reported. We are 
greatly concerned about divorce but we make very little effort to get the 
essential facts concerning it. 

When we come to the external relations affecting changes in family 
life, we have considerable evidence concerning the shift of population 
from farms to cities, and the census now gives the years of residence on 
the same farm. We also have several excellent studies of rural migra- 
tion and mobility; but although moving has become so common in our 
large cities that real estate dealers stagger the leasing period so that all 
the moving will not come at once, we have as yet almost no data on the 
frequency of moving of city families or of its effect upon them. 

With regard to housing, we do not know what proportion of city 
families live in individual dwellings, or how many live in appartments 
and the number of families per apartment building, although we feel 
quite certain from numerous case studies that housing conditions have a 
profound effect on family life. 

Lastly, as to the effect on marriage and the subsequent family life of 
employed single women, or the effect on the family of employed mothers, 
we have only one or two comprehensive studies and by no means a 
sufficient body of exact evidence. 

I have gone to some length to recite this lack of statistical facts, for it 
must be evident that we can make little progress in a scientific study of 
the family until we have a considerable body of reliable data. 

1 We are indebted to such pioneers as Dr. Katherine Bement Davis and Dr. G. V. Hamilton 
for a beginning in the exploration of this subject, but many more studies will be necessary of 
more representative samples of society. 
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Furthermore, it should be pointed out that we need data which will 
not only make possible statistical generalizations, but we need a large 
volume of individual case studies, so made as to permit final quantita- 
tive analysis and comparison, so that we may be able to study the effect 
of different conditioning factors upon various types of families, and to 
secure a knowledge of their influence on the family as an institution.’ 

We need to arouse the public conscience that it is as important to 
spend public funds, not only of the nation but of the states, for collecting 
such data, as it is to secure statistics on farm crops and livestock, or the 
distribution of retail trade or manufactures, etc., important and valuable 
as they are. Are not these dearest personal relations of man of more 
importance than the means whereby he makes his living? 

Large private funds must also be placed at the disposal of qualified 
scientists for gathering the necessary data, for the study of family rela- 
tions is difficult at best and necessarily expensive on account of the high 
qualifications of those who are able to do the work. The physical and 
biological sciences have received unprecedented financial support from 
private givers during the present century with results which were un- 
dreamed of and which make life what it is today; but may not equal 
expenditures in social science yield returns of equal or greater value to 
mankind, and can we reasonably expect scientific investigation to produce 
any results of real value in giving us a new understanding of these most 
complex human relations unless we are willing to give adequate support 
to the same slow, painstaking accumulation and testing of data which 
has made progress possible in the physical and biological sciences? 

Not only must funds be made available, but it will be necessary to 
create a new attitude among ‘our people so that they will be willing to 
cooperate in giving information ‘concerning their families to properly 
qualified and discreet investigators. The scientific study of the family 
is but in its infancy because it involves the most initimate and highly 
emotional phase of life, one which has been until now a non-discussable 
topic and, therefore, tabood to scientific inquiry. One of the chief 
prequisites in this new field of scientific effort will be the discovery and 
invention of technics which will develop an attitude of cooperation on 
the part of the families under observation. Much more cooperation 
may be secured than might be expected if the family can be brought to 


? Concerning the possibility of such studies of family types and the factors conditioning 
them, see a recent paper by the author and Rosert G. Foster, “A Sociological Case Study 
of Farm Families,” in The Family 11, 107 (1930). 
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feel that its experience, when added to that of others and interpreted by 
the trained scientist, will aid in securing a knowledge which will help 
solve family problems for others. It is truly remarkable how this motive 
may be enlisted by the skillful worker. 

Assuming, now, that science has secured the facts concerning the family 
and has so described them that we have a body of generalizations which 
may be used in any technology affecting family life, what is its attitude 
to be toward these changes in the modern family with which we are so 
concerned? Can it say what should be done about them, or how society 
should seek tocontrolthem? We recognize that in the past the form and 
function of the family has evolved with a changing environment as has 
been so well shown by the recent studies of Briffault and Sumner and 
Keller,’ and that the family is now changing in response to the kaleido- 
scopic development of contemporary technology. The question is, should 
the family be merely the product of a changing environment, adapting 
itself to it, or are there fundamental human values in family life which 
should be conserved and the environment adjusted to them? Do we 
believe in environmental or cultural determinism, or do we pin our faith 
to social telesis or a controlled human progress? Do all women need to 
work because the modern economic system is built on a basis of profits 
for capital, whatever the effect may be on the family, or is the best 
family life, whatever it may involve, more important than the mere 
accumulation of capital? Obviously we face a question of social ethics 
and the whole problem of the relation of science to ethics. When science 
has established the facts it has not said what shall be done with them, 
but very often the facts in themselvs, when fully interpreted, may in- 
fluence our attitude toward what is desirable or undesirable. 

To establish the objectives and functions of the family as a human 
institution which is esssential both to society and to the individual, is 
/ prerequisite to any evaluation of the changing family. We need some 

norm of standard of family life based on scientifically determined facts 
rather than on sentiment and tradition. With such a standard we may 
then measure the effect of various conditions, practices, activities, on the 
family and can evaluate them according as to whether they do or do not 
aid in its maintenance and improvement. What, then, are the essentials 
of such a norm? I must be pardoned a rather categorical statement in 
order to be brief. 


* Ropert Brrrravtt, “Mothers,” The Macmillan Company, 1927. W. G. Sumner and 
A. H. Ketter, “The Science of Society,”’ Vol. III, Yale University Press, 1927, 
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1. The reproduction of the race. The family is the best means of securing a satis- 
factory social control of reproduction and assuring that the progeny will be satis- 
factorily nurtured. 

2. To ensure that husband and wife may best realize their normal desires with 
regard to: 

a. Sexual relations, which are best satisfied in the family relation. 

b. Companionship and affection, involving a mutual recognition of the other’s 
personality, and hence an equalitarian partnership. 

c. Children. The normal human, particularly the woman, craves children, 
which desire may be satisfied for the best welfare of the child only in the 
family. 

d. Home life. Men and women, but particularly women, have been so “‘condi- 
tioned” that they desire a home of their own, which is incomplete except 
in the family relation. 

e. Personal development. The socialization of the personality or character of 
both husband and wife is best developed through the birth ane nurture of 
children and in the give and take of family life. 

3. The care and nurture of children, with regard to food, clothing, ‘iii educa- 
tion, etc. Society has as yet found no substitute for the family for the best nurture 
of children. This involves: 

a. Parental affection which gives the child the necessary feeling of social security. 

b. The transmission of the social heritage to the child through education in the 
family. 

c. The socialization of both children and parents through the common ideals, 
including religion, of the family. 

4. Economic maintenance—furnishing a living. The family is the best means of 
division of labor between the sexes in securing an economic maintenance for them- 
selves and their children and for their economic security. 

5. Maintenance and improvement of social status. All families have a certain 
social status which they usually desire to improve, and the family is the most im- 
portant relation in determining the social status of the individual. 

6. The care of the aged, grandparents and relatives, is a decreasing function of the 
modern family, but one for which responsibility may not be neglected. 


Such, to my mind, are the functions of the family essential to its sur- 
vival under present conditions. We need, more than anything else, to 
come to some general agreement, as to whether or not they are essentials, 
and if not what is the irreducible minimum of functions essential to the 
family group. 

If these, or other, functions of the family are essential to its per- 
manency, then we may measure all those tendencies, influences, activ- 
ities, which strengthen or facilitate all of these functions as desirable, 
and those which weaken any of them, or those which unduly strengthen 
one function at the expense of another, as undesirable. 

If our ethical norm is to be thus established in large part through a 
scientific investigation of the facts and a scientific analysis of their sig- 
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nificance for predicting the possible future evolution of the family, and 
if we are agreed that the family is a fundamental institution of human 
life, is the time not ripe to lay the foundations of a new and separate 
science of the family? There seems no more logical reason for a polit- 
ical, economic, or theological science than for a domestic science. The 
present trend in the evolution of home economics would seem to indicate 
its possibility. Beginning with the application of science to the tech- 
nology of the arts of the household with regard to food, clothing, and 
shelter, the science of home economics found that after all the home could 
not be made satisfactory, however good its material conditions, without a 
knowledge of the child, and the psychology of the child was given a place 
in its field of labor. Finally, when child guidance was attempted, it was 
found that the child’s behavior is chiefly conditioned by its life in the 
subtle complex of personal relations which we call the family. Soa 
knowledge of the family, in all its intricacies and relations, becomes the 
central problem in a scientific approach to the home. 

On the other hand, home economics is not alone in this new vision of 
the importance of the family. The whole history of modern social 
welfare work in the last half century has been concerned with the diag- 
nosis and reorganization of maladjusted families, and our present knowl- 
edge of family life is largely based on the case studies of social workers 
and psychiatrists. So, likewise, in the field of education we find an in- 
creasing conviction that the school cannot function satisfactorily without 
the cooperation of the home, and we have the rise of parent-teacher 
associations and the employment of the visiting teacher. And even the 
law has become interested in an understanding of the family as a means 
of preventing juvenile delinquency and criminal careers. 

We have at present, then, a rising interest among all the professions 
concerned with human welfare in the life of the family, and if the prob- 
lems of the family are to be the subject of scientific research, there would 
seem to be good reason for the recognition of a science of the family. 
For a science of the family, like all the social sciences when they are truly 
conceived, must be achieved through the cooperation and synthesis of 
many fields of human knowledge. Its unity lies solely in the welfare of 
the family as the focal point of attention. As the family is composed of 
human organisms dependent upon a material environment, a science of the 
family must make use of physiology, biology, hygiene, and genetics, and 
of all the sciences which have contributed to aknowledge of the household 
arts having to do with food, clothing, and shelter. Household manage- 
ment involves not only the economics of the home, but a knowledge of 
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the economic system in which it exists. As already shown, psychology is 
essential for child guidance and is equally important in the adjustment of 
spousal relations, while sociology is necessary for investigating the 
established patterns of family behavior and the relation of the family to 
other groups. Nor can we neglect jurisprudence, including the law of 
domestic relations and a scientific knowledge of the legal code and its 
administration with relation to the family. 

Such a science of the family would not only form a distinct field within 
which to organize cooperative research, but as an organized body of 
knowledge it would form the basis of a technology of family life, to which 
history, literature, art, ethics, and religion, would all make their dis- 
tinctive contributions. 

If such a science of the family were fairly established, how would its 
findings be put into use? In the first place it would furnish one of the 
objectives of school and college curricula. We have long been educating 
for citizenship. May we not with profit educate for domestic felicity, 
and can we have good citizens without good homes? Both young men 
and women need definite training for marriage and parenthood. There 
is great need for the redirection of the education of women to meet the 
realities of life, not to educate them to be mere homemakers, but so to 
educate them that although they will be able to be economically inde- 
pendent, they will at the same time desire to learn everything possible 
which will fit them for motherhood. 

Were the teachings of a science of the family fully incorporated into 
our educational system, we should need far fewer social workers and the 
divorce rate would decline. 

It needs no argument that a truly scientific knowledge of the family 
would be one of the most important tools for the clinical treatment of all 
socially maladjusted families and individuals. Social workers, child 
behavior clinics, juvenile courts, and family clinics would base their 
treatment on the results of scientific research as the modern physician 
is increasingly basing his treatment on the advances in medical science. 

Is it too utopian to hope that the findings of such a science might even 
affect our public policy and legislation, in such matters as housing 
standards, city planning, the minimum wage, and the family wage? 

A scientific knowledge of the family might redirect both the content 
and procedure of the law of domestic relations, involving laws affecting 
marriage and divorce, as has already commenced in the children’s 
courts and the best courts of domestic relations. Even the criminal 
law, when it comes to see that it is more important to cure the criminal 
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than to punish him, will base much of this treatment on a knowledge of 
family life. 

Lastly, but not least, important, a truly scientific knowledge of the 
family would become an ally of religion in the building of human charac- 
ter and a better social order. If, as Briffault has so clearly shown, the 
sentiments which actuate the best social organization are all derived from 
the primary love of the mother for her offspring, then any changes in 
modern life which tend to weaken this mother love in any considerable 
portion of the population destroy the germ from which the life of society 
grows, and produce a decadent civilization. An essentially religious 
attitude toward marriage and family life, because of the inherent sacred- 
ness of these relations, seems to me to be necessary for the permanency 
and success of the family in the era which we are now entering, but this 
attitude will be based on scientific knowledge rather than theological 
metaphysics, on a knowledge of the facts of the most sacred of human 
behavior in the family. Fundamentally religion is the law of love, and 
love is at its best in the family. The science of the family and religion 
have common ends and are supplementary in motivating and directing 
family behavior. 

You may now feel that I have come far afield from my topic and that I 
have overstated the réle of science in the future of the family. But do 
not misinterpret me. The family is only one phase of the life of the 
individual, who is also concerned with his vocation, with government, 
with art, and religion; but it is the most intimate and satisfying of all 
human relations, and is, therefore, a phase of life which deserves as 
thorough scientific study as government, or business, or education, or 
religion. We recognize that the achievements of science furnish but a 
guide and a method of adjustment and that the motivation must come 
from emotional experience, from ideals, philosophy and religion trans- 
lated into life purposes, but with all of these we shall be unable to achieve 
the type of family life we desire unless science furnishes us the means to 
this end. 

I have no fear for the future of the family, for all the changes which 
threaten it may be transmuted into a finer and more satisfying relation- 
ship, but to accomplish this we shall need the same scientific devotion to 
a search for truth about family life as has motivated and made possible 
the remarkable advancement in human welfare by research in the phys- 
ical and biological sciences. A truly scientific knowledge of the family 
and an ethical standard based on these facts are the most promising 
means for meeting the problems of the changing modern family. 
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MEETING THE HOUSING NEEDS OF THE MODERN FAMILY 


JOHN NOLEN 
Town and City Planner, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The modern family should have a modern house, a house that fits its 
needs, and one that modern invention now makes possible. But what 
should a modern house be like? That is not an easy question to answer. 
More difficult still is the question of how the modern family can obtain a 
modern house, even if it knows what a modern house should be like and 
has a modern income to obtain one. Within the limits of this discussion 
it would be impossible to take up all types of families. Instead, it must 
be limited; first, to the housing of the urban population in American 
cities of moderate size, omitting the exceptional conditions that prevail 
in such big cities as New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. Second, the 
discussion must be limited to families having an income of from say, 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year—not taking these figures too literally, however. 
We might include those with an income of $2,500. This income class— 
from $3,000 to $5,000—is very large. The figures for the last year 
available, namely, 1926, show that it is the largest of all classes. 

This income class would have a monthly income from $250 to $400. 
How much could be spent for house rent? Say, from $60 to $100 per 
month, or $720 to $1,200 per year. What would the cost of such a house 
be? Say, from $7,200 or a little less to $12,000. These figures are only 
approximations. I would advocate spending more for land and good 
location and less for house, and devoting a larger percentage of the budget 
for the home asa whole. We must pay the price of a good home, whether 
we have it or not. If it doesn’t go into the home, it must go into other 
things that a poor home makes necessary. 

Man’s progress in home building has been slow, especially on the 
economic side. Take a new industry like the automobile, which is 
hardly a quarter of a century old—the production per man is said to have 
increased 172 per cent. In contrast, the productivity per man in the 
building of houses has actually decreased, in some trades nearly 50 per 
cent. Is the key to the economic solution of better homes standardiza- 
tion and methods of factory production which have produced such amaz- 
ing results in other fields, one which should, if possible, be applied to the 
manufacture of homes? Undoubtedly, great economies would result, 
and such standardization need not bring monotony—at least, not un- 
pleasant monotony. If we are to get the benefits, however, of standard- 
ization and wholesale methods of production, we must follow the same 
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lines of investigation, research, and organization that have been em- 
ployed in the most notable and successful modern industries. 

To return to our first query, what do we mean by a modern house? 
A modern house should be, first of all, safe and healthful. It should be 
easy to clean, convenient, and comfortable. Labor-saving devices of 
demonstrated merit should be part of its equipment. The modern 
family also demands a house that satisfies the widespread and increasing 
desire for play and gayety, for pleasure, and for old and new forms of 
beauty. Music in some form should be an indispensable part of a 
modern home, because modern invention, the radio, and other mecha- 
nisms have made music—good music—more available than ever before. 
The modern family wants the amenities of life—freedom from clatter 
and noise. It wants, and should demand above all, fresh air through the 
right orientation of rooms for prevailing winds and cross ventilation. 
To this should be added a place in the sun. The modern family has a 
keener appreciation of the value of water than of air and light. There 
is an old French saying that baths of water are good; baths of air are 
better; but baths of sunlight are best. The modern house should also 
have adjoining well-related gardens and comfortable shade in summer. 
A garage, incorporated in the house or conveniently accessible, can be 
put down as an essential without dispute. 

“Safety first’ should be an axiom in defining the modern home. Ap- 
proximately 24,000 persons lost their lives during,the last year through 
accidents occurring in their own homes. That is almost as many as 
were killed by automobiles (31,500). Of this total, 9,000 were children 
under fifteen years of age, and 8,300, adults from sixteen to fifty-four 
years of age. Most of the fatal accidents that happened in the homes 
could have been prevented, and many of them were due to poor planning 
and construction. The need for safety calls for no argument. 

Health in the home, so far as the house contributes to it, depends upon 
many things. First of all and most important is that of the orientation 
of the house and the location which is given to it in relation to the sun 
and the moving currents of air. To a great extent these are dependent 
upon city planning and the work of the landscape architect in the sub- 
division of land, fixing the direction of streets. Public zoning is also a 
chief factor, determining the setback of houses, their distance from each 
other, and their height. The plan of the house should more generally 
provide for sun porches for rest and sleeping, and a private sunny corner, 
what the English call a sun pocket, protected from the wind, where one 
can enjoy a complete sun bath without reserve. Ten minutes in the 
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sun without clothes is said by authorities to be as beneficial as a whole 
day outdoors with clothes. Modern roofs and terraces offer great 
possibilities. 

Next to sun and air, plumbing may be named as most directly affecting 
the healthfulness of the house. There is little need to argue for plumbing 
as a feature of the American home. It has wide approval. The modern 
home should include even more adequate provision for it. 

Ease of cleaning is an essential feature and is determined largely by 
the planning and construction of a house. House planning should 
be simplified. Construction should be simplified. These are modern 
qualities, made possible to a greater degree than ever before through 
modern invention. The materials for floors and walls reduce care and 
labor and facilitate cleanliness. Methods of heating and many of the 
labor-saving devices contribute directly to cleanliness in the home. No 
argument is needed for labor-saving devices. They, too, are universally 
approved—perhaps too much so. 

If a modern family is to have a convenient home, it must be well 
planned. It must be fundamentally well planned in an architectural 
sense. Disposition of the rooms through good arrangement with refer- 
ence to each other must be worked out with skill and experience. The 
planning of a home, even a small home, is a difficult art. Good results 
are not easily secured, especially if costs are to be kept low. Our Ameri- 
can cities abound in examples of poorly located and poorly planned and 
built houses, and one of the greatest needs for change is in this aspect 
of the subject. If the house is to be easy to clean and to keep in 
order, it must be better planned and better built than is now customary. 

Pleasure is not a new or modern art, and houses have always been 
planned to provide for the lighter, brighter side of life; but play and 
gayety have more emphasis today than for many generations. The 
house should reflect this fact. The modern home should have a large 
living room, with music, and more frequently provision for dancing. It 
should always have facilities for social life and friendly intercourse. 
Beauty is a part of pleasure, and the modern home should reflect beauty 
in the very proportion of its rooms, in the arrangement of doors and 
windows, in the views from the windows. It should have flowers in- 
doors and out. Social family life naturally gathers around open fire 
places. In other words, the durable satisfactions of life are dependent to 
a great extent upon the character and form of the home. There is a 
feeling that the home is losing its hold on family life. This may be true 
in some respects, and it may be good. Many places outside the home are 
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worth while. It still remains true, however, that the members of most 
families probably spend a larger percentage of their leisure time in their 
own or in other homes than anywhere else. Of course, the home as a 
sleeping place alone should not be underestimated, and the contribution 
that good planning and beauty make to the night’s rest. In the case of 
children and mothers, the number of hours spent in the home is large. 
What effect will increased leisure have upon the home? Will such 
leisuge be used to any great extent in the home and garden, if there is a 
garden, or as a means of escape from a place that generally is none too 
pleasant or satisfactory? It is said that every night more than a quarter 
of a million people walk the streets in the neighborhood of Times Square, 
New York, without any particular purpose. What will be the effect of 
shortening the working day, of shortening the working week, of the 
establishment of regular week-end holiday habits, of the increase of 
vacations, of the multiplication of interests outside the home, and of a 
wider and wider ownership or rental of cottages in more open situations? 
Consider the advantages of the camp, or even the shack, in the country, 
in the woods, or at the shore, as an auxiliary to a small urban house, 
even for some of the income class under consideration; perhaps not the 
$3,000 class, but say, the $5,000 income class. Does not such an auxiliary 
fit modern needs, considering especially the facilities afforded by the 
automobile, increased leisure, the desire for more escape from the city 
and congested conditions, and the opportunity afforded by such an 
auxiliary abode and the freedom it gives for different members of the 
family to do different things? The automobile has probably afiected 
housing more than any other single invention. The answer to ques- 
tions concerning the automobile, the increase in leisure, the develop- 
ment of outlying places in the country, is a part of the answer to 
the question of the housing needs and housing opportunities of the 
modern family. But no matter what the needs are, nor what modern 
inventions make possible and available, the big question that looms 
under and above all is, what can the modern family afford to pay for 
its dwelling place? What is the modern family willing to renounce? 
The budget of each family in the $3,000 to $5,000 income class must be 
consulted. It is not possible to have everything. The philosopher in 
“The Crock of Gold” says: “Perfection is finality, nothing is perfect. 
There are lumps init.” What is the order of choice? What is the order 
of elimination? And what is the relation of advertising to the things 
actually chosen? No one advertises widely the advantages of the single 
family house, or of air and sunlight and shade; of privacy, of quiet, of 
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joy in gardens. A recent writer in The Nation’s Business describes under 
the title of “I’m tired of being made discontented,” the effect of adver- 
tising in the purchase of more and more things, and of the constant sub- 
stitution of the latest patterns and models and improvements in inven- 
tions. Study and interest needs to be aroused more widely in the house 
itself and in the larger problems of the subdivision of land and planning 
of the city. The present is an experimental period, a period of transi- 
tion. We now have command of new materials, new building methods, 
new planning skill, new distribution of costs, new housing ideals. It is 
inevitably and properly a period for fresh experimentation and for an 
open-minded trial of new ideas. We have already had good examples of 
increased flexibility in planning, of combination in the use of rooms, the 
living room with the dining room, especially. We have secured new 
economies in the better distribution of a given space—enlarging the 
living room, reducing the size of the kitchen, and eliminating halls or 
cutting down the space required to a minimum. 

The modern home is possible only by recognizing that housing is 
intimately and constantly related to a number of large and difficult 
modern problems. Some of these are city planning problems, some 
questions of government or of broad economic policies. For example, 
we have the close relation between modern comprehensive city planning 
and housing; how housing is influenced by the location of factories and 
offices, by the proper zoning of the city, and by other forms of building 
regulation. It is influenced by the city street system, and especially by 
means of transportation; also by the distribution and development of 
schools, of parks and playgrounds, and other neighborhood facilities for 
recreation. In too many cases houses have been built as if they were 
isolated phenomena, and thus have failed of some of their most essential 
purposes. 

Zoning is to be highly commended as an integral part of comprehensive 
planning upon which better homes depend. It is not an experiment. 
It is a safe and sensible exercise of community power for community 
welfare. 

I favor everything in modern life that is good, if one can afford it, but 
my main plea is not for modern features, but for a few old-fashioned 
points of emphasis. They are: 

1. The merits of the single family house over all others. 

2. The importance of circulation of air, and especially of direct sun- 
light. 

3. The joy of open fire places, gardens, and home grounds. 
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4. The satisfaction and peace that come only from the amenities, and 

appropriate beauty within and without the home. 
And how can these be had? 

1. We must depend upon technical skill and experience to get what 
is most worth while in houses and their surroundings and to get 
it at reasonable cost. 

2. We must do more to secure the advantages to the home of city 
planning and zoning. 

3. The modern genius for standardization, factory methods, and able 
organization must somehow be used for the production of houses. 

I have no program to present for the direction and progress in meeting 
the housing needs of the modern family, merely a dozen suggestions: 
. More facts. Research. Survey. Demonstrations. 
. City planning, including site planning. 
. Zoning and restrictions by neighborhood action or in deeds. 
Raising the zoning requirements of apartments as close as possible 
to those for single family houses in respect to density, open 
space, gardens, orientation, air and sunlight, and privacy. 

5. Land subdivision and the control of plats. Laying out larger 
parcels of land, 100 acres or more as a unit, when possible. 

6. Wholesale building operations and factory methods. Economies 
in house construction through mass production. 

7. Single-family detached or group houses, two rooms deep pre- 
ferred. Always consideration of orientation, air and sunlight, 
garden space, location off traffic streets, and insistence upon 
appropriate beauty obtained by technical skill. Better light. 
Better ventilation. 

8. Increased beauty in the home. 

9. Technical services. Better plans. Better built houses. 

10. Financing costs. Lower taxes. 

11. More home ownership. 

12. More new towns like Mariemont, Palos Verdes, Radburn. 

What to do next? Some one has said: ‘To know what to do next is 
wisdom, to do it is virtue.” 


OPEN FORUM 


The Modern Teacher and Her Training for the Modern Family 
and Its Home. At the round table discussion of this subject, at the 
meeting of the Department on Colleges and Universities, Miss Rose 
Shonka presented the supervisor’s point of view and Miss Frances 
Zuill, that of the teacher-trainer. 

Since the modern family and the modern home are requiring a different 
type of membership and social participation, they need also a different 
type of education for their members. This education is a joint project 
of many forces; and the teacher, to be successful, must cooperate with as 
many of these avenues of education as possible. In fact, the extent to 
which the teacher is able to help young people develop ideals and stand- 
ards of living and fine family membership will probably depend upon her 
sympathetic appreciation of, and direct contact with, these vital forces 
and actual situations. The successful “modern” teacher might be de- 
scribed as one who understands the changing world in which she lives, 
who is challenged by the opportunities it offers, and who endeavors to 
adapt her teaching methods to the new conditions. 

Since teachers of all subjects must contribute to the education for 
modern family life, all should have some training in the fundamentals of 
homemaking, particularly courses in child training and family relation- 
ships. Teachers of home economics need more fundamental courses in 
sociology, economics, and philosophy; the survey courses on the home and 
family relationships are most effective when they are preceded by such 
background courses. In a crowded program of studies, in order to in- 
clude these courses, there may have to be a cutting down in the number 
of credits required in education, science, or in home economics. An 
analysis of most curricula will show little recognition of the changing 
economic, social, and political conditions. There is, however, general 
admission of the need of reconstructing our curricula, adding or sub- 
tracting on the basis of an accepted philosophy of education and in light 
of modern research. 

It is important to appreciate that the teacher is not made through the 
course in “methods” but rather through a coordinated program of all 
the courses in the four-year period. Methods pass, while appreciations, 
attitudes, and a philosophical outlook will remain. It has been said 
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that the only thing fixed in regard to the home is the ideal; and similarly, 
it might be said that the only thing fixed in our education for modern 
family living is an appreciation of this ideal. Training that includes a 
criticism and a philosophy, which will lead, on the one hand, to keen 
analysis, and on the other hand, to constructive action, should enable a 
teacher to adapt her teaching to the needs of her particular group of stu- 
dents. She can most easily accomplish this adaptation by having close 
touch with the homes, knowing the parents, and participating in com- 
munity projects. 

It is necessary to develop an objective point of view in building up 
courses and curricula, testing constantly to see whether what we, as 
teachers, think our students need, is what they want or think they need, 
and when there is disparity between these two ideas, making such ad- 
justments as are possible. 

The modern family is looking to the school for guidance in the setting 
up of ideals of home life. In the elementary and junior high school the 
program should seek to harmonize the student’s home life and school 
activities; and every child should be educated for effective, happy par- 
ticipation according to his age and capacity in the problems and ac- 
tivities of home living. This means that as far as each child is able, he 
learns to take care of himself, to help in the productive work of the house- 
hold, and to participate in the planning for work and recreation of the 
family group. Such a program involves the close cooperation of child, 
teacher, and parents. As teachers of home economics, we can no longer 
afford to sponsor programs of education for the home, for junior high 
school students, in terms of clothing and food alone. While the skills, 
as far as they function, are important, they are but a small part of 
effective home living. In the senior high school the approach should be 
from the angle of the economic, sociological, and scientific problems of 
family living. Both boys and girls of senior high schools should have one 
semester with a non-laboratory course on the standards and problems of 
the modern home and its family. The recent textbook by Justin and 
Rust on “Problems of Home Living” approaches the type of textbook 
needed. Better teaching waits upon better textbooks, curricula, and 
research in this particular field. 

Finally, it is the function of the home economics teacher to teach that 
homemaking is a profession for those who have the capacity, and that the 
development of this capacity is among the finest satisfactions of life 
giving large returns and involving great responsibility.—Reporter, SUSAN 
F. West, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Trends in Extension Work in Home Economics. Home demon- 
stration programs are being planned increasingly with reference to the 
needs of rural homes and the economic condition of the community. 
Consideration in many states has been given to rural standards of living 
and to the income necessary to maintain satisfactory standards. Agri- 
cultural and home demonstration agents have joined in promoting the 
thought of rural people along economic lines. 

The development of home industries has received attention in certain 
sections, particularly in the South where agricultural depression has 
made it difficult for rural homemakers to make desirable improvements 
in their homes and maintain suitable dietary standards. Increased in- 
terest has been shown in many sections in nutrition programs designed to 
promote and maintain health and in gardening and canning budgets to 
provide the necessary fruits and vegetables for a satisfactory diet 
throughout the year. Clothing and home furnishing have continued to 
engage the attention of many home demonstration clubs. In several 
states interest has been developed in child training and care. 

The home demonstration program has been broadened in recent years 
to include cultural subjects such as reading and music, rural women being 
assisted in making profitable use of leisure time available to them through 
better planning of their homes and their work. Recreational activities 
such as farm women’s camps and picnics have held an important place. 

Material increase in home demonstration personnel has resulted from 
increased appropriations from federal and state sources. The number of 
county home demonstration workers is now 1,345 as compared with 
1,049 two years ago, while the total number of home demonstration 
workers is 1,685 as compared with 1,368 on June 30, 1928—C. W. 
Warsurton, Director of Extension Work, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Cultural Implications of Home Economics. In the present indus- 
trial age, scientific developments rather than philosophic concepts have 
been the predominant stimulus to progress, and this has led to radical 
changes which require many social adjustments. There is a tendency to 
substitute collectivism for individualism. The divorce of culture from 
industry has become apparent. Also, the home tends to lose part of its 
importance, especially in its social and cultural functions. Hence, it 
becomes the task of home economics to study and strengthen these func- 
tions, especially by helping homemakers to attain to a steadying 
philosophy through sound cultural growth as a part and concomitant 
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of technical education. For the accomplishment of this great task, the 
home economics extension worker seems in an even more responsible 
position than the teacher or the homemaker. This group may, perhaps, 
be able to furnish the philosophical force that will bring the science of 
home economics to maturity, to a sympathetic unity of the point of view 
even in the presence of the widest specialization, and to a practical 
coordination of effort and resources.—JoHN D. WILLARD, American 
Association for Adult Education, New York City. 


Objectives in Home Demonstration Work. How far do we see 
in home demonstration work? What are we looking at? What obstacles 
interfere with our vision? These are some of the questions arising out of 
a study of the aims in home demonstration work listed by state leaders 
in the survey of land-grant colleges. This brief preliminary study does 
not attempt, however, to do more than reveal trends in thinking in the 
field of home demonstration work and to suggest further studies, such as 
an evaluation of these objectives as listed, and a study of methods by 
which they might be attained. 

One hundred and sixty-one items, indicating objectives from 44 states, 
were grouped under eight headings as follows: health; attitudes; desires 
and appreciation; leadership; leisure, rest, recreation, social develop- 
ment; cooperative and group relationships; home economics, including 
child development, foods and nutrition, clothing, home management, 
attractiveness and beauty of homes, inside and out; standards of living; 
economics of the farm home. 

The study leads to four conclusions and many questions. First, there 
is definite evidence of consciousness of outstanding rural problems. 
Second, each state might well scrutinize its activities and determine the 
extent to which past history as well as philosophy of life and education 
are influencing trends in thinking and inaction. Third, stress on technic 
in housekeeping does not occur to the exclusion of attention to broad 
managerial phases of homemaking. Fourth, the objectives, as listed, 
may be so used as guides to action that “living a life’ would not necessar- 
ily be sharply differentiated from “making a living.”’ 

The many questions arising out of the study need careful attention. 
They are being answered consciously or unconsciously through the 
activities receiving attention, and these activities are either placing 
limitations upon, or removing limitations from, the type of life that can 
be lived in rural America.—MUInNnIE PRICE, State Home Demonstration 
Leader, Ohio. 
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Utilization of Results of Studies on Standards of Living. Ex- 
tension workers are beginning to expect some definite assistance from the 
Purnell studies of the standards of living in rural homes. While their 
direct contact with rural women has furnished them a great deal of help- 
ful information about general methods of rural home management, child 
care, social life, and recreation, they are looking for some specific facts 
based on research. 

During the short time that these studies have been conducted, re- 
search in rural standards of living has been developed along two distinct 
lines, household expenditures and the use of the homemaker’s time. 

While household expenditures may seem to indicate merely the cost 
of living, they really present a picture of each home. They show not 
only the annual average cash expenditure required for rural families of 
different sizes, and the way in which this sum is distributed among the 
various necessities of life, but they also reveal the buying habits of rural 
women. Records of food purchased, together with records of produce 
used from the farm, represent the family dietary and may account for 
the health of its members and the amount of money spent for doctor’s 
. and dentist’s fees. Clothing accounts show how this expenditure is 
allotted to various members of the family and whether the trend of 
buying runs toward the frequent purchase of a less expensive article or 
toward better clothing. 

The amount spent annually for operating and equipping these rural 
homes also furnishes interesting data for extension workers. From this 
can be learned the relative cost of introducing home conveniences. 

Parallel with studies of expenditure of money run studies on the use of 
time. The establishment of an average working day for the rural home- 
maker gives a standard toward which each woman should strive. If her 
working time exceeds the standard, then she undoubtedly needs to adjust 
her program and increase her expenditures so that her working time may 
be lowered. The purchase of ready-made clothing will reduce the time 
she spends in sewing; and the buying of bread, cookies, and prepared 
cereals may release some of the extra time she has spent in the preparation 
of food. 

This type of investigation leads finally to the point where the extension 
worker will use the information secured by research to assist each rural 
homemaker so to budget her expenditure of money and of time that there 
will be established a sort of balance between the two, and this will do 
much to raise the standard of living in rural homes.—JEssIE E. RICHARD- 
SON, Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, Bozeman. 
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Budgets for Farm Families. The home economist who has been 
thinking of the family budget as a plan for spending for a particular 
family is nowadays being asked to discuss the family budget as an in- 
strument of public policy. When various changes in legislation or in 
economic organization are being considered for the benefit of the farm 
family, it is becoming customary to ask how much money income is 
required to maintain a given standard of living on the farm. 

This is a time of important changes in agriculture. The movement of 
men from farming into industry and trade continues. Agricultural 
leaders are comparing the values of corporation and individual farming. 
There are investigations of marginal farms, and in some cases the mini- 
mum budgets for farm families are being made up with the suggestion 
that farm land which cannot yield enough cash income to provide such 
a standard should be utilized in some other way. 

This policy of deciding on a budget which shall be defined as the stand- 
ard practice toward which a community should be working seems an 
excellent one. It should be very helpful to individuals in deciding 
matters of business and family policy, and to legislators in deciding public 
policies. 

It is important, however, for home economists to remember in dealing 
with groups of farm women that these budgets represent, for many of 
them, a goal for the future and not a possibility for the present. Many 
of the economic changes which would provide even three quarters of our 
farm families with enough money to purchase the goods and services 
provided in these “standard budgets” will probably require a very long 
time to accomplish. 

Meanwhile, it is important to assist families whose incomes are below 
this level to plan their money expenditures as wisely as possible and to 
carry on their home production more efficiently. The extension worker 
is faced by some of the same problems in planning family budgets for low 
income groups which are found in social work, where Miss Florence 
Nesbitt of the Chicago Council of Social Work and others have made 
distinguished contributions to the problems of budgets for families with 
inadequate incomes. 

The extension teacher of budget making should have in her files bud- 
gets made up on several different income levels and thus be able to assist 
different groups to better utilization of their funds. I realize that it is 
not always easy for the worker in the extension field to estimate the 
money income of families in different communities. Research groups 
can help her here to a certain extent. A number of the state agricultural 
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experiment stations, the United States Bureaus of Agricultural Economics 
and of Home Economics have made and are making studies of the in- 
comes and expenditures of farm families. In the near future the Bureau 
of Home Economics is to make up some suggestive budgets for rural 
families at different income levels on the basis of this research. It seems 
not inconsistent for extension workers to define standards of living re- 
quiring much larger money incomes than are now available for the major- 
ity of farm people, while they are working with family financial situations 
as they find them.—Fairn M. Wittiams, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Foreign-Born and American-Born Farm Families. A random 
selection of ten families was taken from the total number of families who 
have been keeping accounts for a study which is being made at the Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the “Factors Conditioning the 
Amount and Use of Family Expenditures among Selected Families in 
the Eastern Highland.” This selection was evenly divided between 
native and foreign-born families in an attempt to discover the trend of 
their expenditures. 

The percentage distribution of their expenditures shows several inter- 
esting facts. The proportion spent for food among the foreign-born 
families was 4 per cent higher than that spent by the native families, 
but the difference between the total amount of food consumed and the 
amount furnished from the farm was only 1 per cent higher for the for- 
eign-born families. On the whole, the expenditures of the foreign-born 
appear higher than the native-born for food, housing, clothing, and 
personal items. There is nothing conclusive regarding these percentages 
as the sample is too small, but it may show the trend in Connecticut. 

It is comparatively simple to get the accurate figures for the various 
items of family expenditures, whereas any workable estimate of the cash 
income available for farm family living expenses is difficult to obtain. 
We finally decided that the cash income, that is the difference between 
the cash receipts and the cash expenses, was the best figure to represent 
theincome. To this was added any outside income, farm produce calcu- 
lated at a retail valuation, wood and ice, and the house rent in order to 
make an amount which might be considered a family income figure. 
The average income computed in this way for the whole group is 
$1,885.67; for the American-born families it is $1,951.34; and for the 
foreign-born families, $1,819.60.—E.izaBeTtH V. W. CLapp, Connecticut 
(Storrs) Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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Studies of Rural Homemakers’ Time. Results of time studies 
undertaken in the various states indicate a well-defined pattern of time 
spending. Since sectional differences seem to be minor in their effect, 
this pattern may be used by extension workers generally as a basis for 
consideration of the time element in homemaking. Greater precision is 
possible where data are available for households of the same income 
level, location (farm, village, city), number and ages of persons, use of 
paid help, and housing conditions. 
pt. There are three types of problems to be considered in a project in 


time management: 


1. In some households time is not well distributed, resulting in a poorly balanced 
living standard. 

2. In some cases household conditions of labor are such as render the personal 
life and leisure activities of the homemaker or other workers insufficient 
for physical and mental recreation and growth. 

3. In some cases time is wasted, because of obsolete methods of work, poor 
equipment, poor organization, and similar factors. 


The results of the time studies may influence extension programs in 
these ways: 


1. If the women of a neighborhood can be subdivided according to their stages 
in a homemaking career, interests will be similar, since content of home- 

making and time-distribution are similar. 

2. Meetings planned to fit in to the schedules of the majority of homemakers in 
a community will result in better attendance and heightened interest. For 
this planning, data from time studies of routine weeks should be supple- 
mented by inquiries into the work done during weeks of “unusual” activity, 
and the time of year when these occur. 

3. Extension lessons dealing with improvement of household practices should be 
planned with the time limitations of the average homemaker in mind. 

4. Home demonstrations in time management should be valuable. For these 
demonstrations, cooperators should be chosen whose concepts regarding 
the functions of the home and the job of the homemaker measure up to the 
home economics standard in its major aspects. Desirable preliminary 
projects would be the teaching of “standard practices” by the local-leader 
method, and group discussions concerning children and the household 


schedule. 
—Mavup Witson, Oregon State Experiment Station, Corvallis. 


The Relation of Home Management to Child Development. 
There is a growing appreciation of the existence of principles underlying 
human behavior and a recognition of the need for help in the application 
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of these principles to the situations which arise in the home. A study of 
355 homes which was inaugurated by the committee on child development 
and parental education of the American Home Economics Association, 
through the cooperation of Omicron Nu and Phi Upsilon Omicron fra- 
ternities, was made for the purpose of determining what relationship, if 
any, exists between home management and the development of children.! 
This study has brought out the fact that good management is a most 
useful tool in promoting physical, intellectual, emotional, and social 
growth, not alone of the children, but of the older members of the group. 

From the statements made by the group of mothers cooperating, there 
appear to be certain similarities in procedure recommended so frequently 
that they suggest principles of management. Some of these deal par- 
ticularly with the earning and the use of the income; others are concerned 
more largely with the personnel aspects of management. A tentative 
classification includes: 


A. Those dealing with the organization of the household 

B. Those dealing with the income 

C. Those dealing with the use of time and energy 

D. Those dealing with the promotion of health 

E. Those dealing with personal relationships and the growth of the individual 


The effect of living by schedule upon the physical and emotional start 
given the child and the reserve in energy, particularly for the mother, 
is brought out repeatedly. The importance of regular and certain 
sources of income is seen in their effect upon fatigue and anxiety. The 
place that the family dwelling occupies in the promotion of harmonious 
relationships is indicated. The direction of the personal aspects of 
family life requires insight, cooperation, and time when parents are not 
fatigued.—RutH Lrnpauist, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


The Philosophy of Home Economics AsI See It. Home economics, 
perhaps more than any other subject in the curriculum, is called upon to 
make rapid adjustments because it is designed to meet the needs of an 
institution in which are reflected all sorts of changes, not only mechanical, 
but social and psychological as well. While retaining much that it has 
had in the past, it is my belief that the emphasis will shift just a little, 
giving over to industry even more of the manual work of the house and 
leaving the time and facilities of the home for a larger portion of recrea- 
tional and leisure-time pursuits. 


1 The published report of this study is noted on page 867. 
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While the physical welfare of the family must still depend very largely 
upon the homemaker, it is going to be necessary for her to add certain 
other accomplishments if she is to meet present-day needs. 

Money and machines once belonged largely to man’s world. There 
are many indications, however, that the modern woman is accepting 
them as part of her world. She is learning to manage them in order that 
the home may participate fully in our present-day progress. No matter 
if she “never was good at figures,’ the money she must spend has to be 
subtracted, divided, added, and multiplied with wisdom and accuracy 
if her family is to get good value from her spending. Household machin- 
ery has to be selected, cared for, and operated—no small task in this 
age of increased use of machines. 

The mental aspects of life as they are revealed in family problems in 
relation both to children and to other members of the family, loom large 
as they always do when population becomes more dense. Research in 
psychology and sociology has yielded some help and promises to give 
more in the future. 

Another factor to which homemakers will have to give some attention, 
if homemaking as a profession is not to suffer, is the maintenance of 
their morale. We need a clear-headed evaluation of the worthwhileness 
of homemaking, and then we need some easy means by which homemakers 
may frequently be reminded of the large purpose of their calling. With 
such a need recognized in almost every other field, it is high time that 
some concerted effort be made to emphasize this point for present-day 
homemakers. 

In addition, then, to all of the old needs—and some of them perhaps 
somewhat modified—the modern homemaker needs to train herself for 
management of money, machinery, mental life, and morale.—Lira 
Bane, Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Factors Essential for the Best Development of Children in 
Families of Different Income Levels. The development of children 
is dependent upon certain factors, some of which are correlated with and 
hence are contingent upon socio-economic status, but many of which 
can be controlled in any home regardless of its status. Outstanding 
among the factors which are almost entirely independent of socio-eco- 
nomic status is one which is most important to the development of 
children, namely, the emotional setting within the home. Harmony or 
disharmony between the parents, their attitudes toward the responsibility 
of parenthood, their general philosophy of life are all directly reflected in 
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the development of their children. Still more direct in effect upon 
children are the subtle aspects of the parent-child relationship: the 
amount and kind of discipline parents give their children; the amount 
and kind of love, of freedom to grow, and of stimulation. The child’s 
relation to other children in the family, the kind of companionship he 
experiences outside of the family, the ideals of school, of church, and of 
community all exert a direct influence upon his development. The social 
worker, the school teacher, the minister, and anyone else who has con- 
tact with families in giving guidance can greatly extend their service to 
family life and childhood if they recognize and guide intelligently the 
factors which can be made to contribute happiness and growth in any 
family, no matter what its income level.—LEE VINCENT, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Farm Family Life in Montana. So much has been written about the 
pioneer life of the farm families in Montana that a report, based on a 
detailed study of actual conditions, may prove instructive if not so 
interesting. 

During the year 1929, a group of 61 rural homemakers in seven coun- 
ties in Montana agreed to keep records of their household expenditures, 
their use of produce from the farm, their stored and canned foods, the 
health of their families, and their own use of time. Thirty-four of these 
women completed all the records while the remainder were obliged to 
drop out before the end of the year. 

These records show that the farm homes in Montana spend on an 
average of $100 per month from February to September, but an average 
of $135 per month during the late fall and winter. This includes the 
money spent for gasoline and repairs for the family automobile. 

On dairy and truck farms, about 25 per cent of these amounts was 
spent for food; but on dry land or irrigated general farms, the food ex- 
penditure amounted to about 35 per cent. All farm homes devoted 
about 14 per cent of their total expenditure to clothing and 13 per cent 
to development. The monthly cost of operating the house varied from 
$16 to $25, that for operating the family automobile was about $20. 

As regards home conveniences, 30 per cent of the homes in this study 
had running water in the kitchen; 45 per cent had sinks with a drain; 38 
per cent had a hot water tank; 40 per cent had a dish drainer; 56 per 
cent had a kitchen stool; and 33 per cent had a pressure cooker. Over 
half of the homes had some form of refrigeration. Two-thirds owned 
washing machines, 39 per cent of them power driven. Sewing machines 
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were found in practically all the homes, but mechanical cleaning equip- 
ment in only one-fourth. 

From the records of foods stored and canned, there was evidence of a 
lack of vegetables in the diet. On dairy farms, the milk used by the 
family approached the standard requirement, but on other farms it 
varied from 0.3 to 0.8 quart per person. 

A study of the distribution of the homemaker’s time indicates that she 
spends her day very much like her neighbors in other states.—JEssIE 
E. RicHarpson, Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, Bozeman. 


Time Costs of Children. In the average household of given income, 
the occupational life of the homemaker is determined by the number of 
children and the intervals between births. Ways of living are much 
alike and the materials used in the household much the same, with the 
result that time distribution in households of similar size and composi- 
tion follows a well-defined pattern. There are changes from year to 
year within a particular household, which are the consequence of changes 
in the needs of children. Other factors are of relatively small importance 
in their effect on the time-pattern, since most other family demands can 
be handled collectively. 

When time records kept in Oregon households were classified as to the 
presence in the household of children under one year of age, one to five 
years of age, and older children, the average time per week given to the 
care of members of the household was found to range from 27 hours, 41 
minutes in 8 households with an average of 5.25 children including all 
three age groups, to 2 hours, 27 minutes in 170 households with an aver- 
age of 1.85 children between the ages of 6 and 14; and that the propor- 
tions of the total homemaking time devoted to such cases were respec- 
tively 27.9 per cent and 3.9 per cent. 

An examination of the total costs of household operation in these type 
situations indicates that time requirements of children are not met by 
time economies in other household departments. Since help from chil- 
dren is least when time needed for their care is greatest, and since little 
help was employed in the households of our cooperators, the demand 
upon the homemaker is greatest when there are little children and none 
old enough to help. 

Three-fifths of the care given to members of the household was physi- 
cal care. Points of difference among individual homemakers in time 
spent in the physical care of children of the same age were associated 
with differences in the number of children, in the amount of help from 
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adults, and in the ratio of girls to boys. In households where records 
were kept, care of school children was given more time during the school 
term than during the summer months. 

Almost half of the cooperators having three children under 15 years of 
age with one or more of them under 6, expressed the need of more time 
for child care. Only two per cent of those in one-child households 
expressed this need. 

Time required for other household operations than the care of its 
members showed little relationship to the number and ages of children. 
Differences for cleaning and for mending were negligible. The main 
difference was in time given to washing, which was about one and a half 
times as much for farm households with children under one year as for 
other households where washing was done for the same number of 
persons. 

In view of the current emphasis on child care and child development, 
our query as to the time cost of children is timely. Studies are being 
put forward to determine the needs of children and the home conditions 
best suited to their development. Will they demand more time than 
the average homemaker can give without too great a sacrifice of her own 
health or leisure interests? Will the optimum conditions require more or 
less time than is now being given to children?—Mavup Witson, Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Corvallis. 


Clothing and House Linen Costs among Farm Families. An 
intensive study of clothing and house linen costs among farm families in 
the state of Mississippi for a period of one year was made by the division 
of home economics of the Agricultural Experiment Station. The object 
was to determine the time and money expenditures for clothing and house 
linen and the factors influencing these expenditures. 

Records were obtained from 99 farm families well distributed over the 
state. These records were kept under close supervision, collected 
every two weeks, and checked over with the housewife at the end of the 
year. Students in agricultural economics at Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College were employed to get farm records from farm operators of 
families enrolled. Total family and farm earnings per year ranged from 
$106 to $5,079, with an average of $1,612. 

Fifty-five of the ninety-nine clothing and house linen records have 
been summarized. The average family and farm earnings per year of 
these 55 families was $1,452. Money expenditures for clothing averaged 
$190, for house linen, $9 per family per year. Time expenditures for 
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construction of clothing averaged an hour and forty minutes, for house 
linen, twenty-five minutes per family per week. Cost of clothing and 
house linen increased as family and farm earnings increased. Time 
expenditures for construction of clothing were about the same for all 
earnings groups; for construction of house linen, greater for the higher 
earnings groups. 

One hour a week was the average time spent in mending; 5 hours and 
25 minutes a week, in laundrying; and 5 hours a year, in dry cleaning. 
An average of 26 cents per family per week was spent for laundry; $3.80 
per family per year, for dry cleaning; and $3.19 per family per year, for 
care and repair of shoes. 

These findings are tentative only, as analysis of the data has just 
been started.—Dorotuy Dickens, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Buying by Standards. While standardization has some very real 
limitations, still it can be depended upon to accomplish certain things 
that will simplify household management. In the realm of taste, stand- 
ardization will probably never operate with any degree of success. Let 
us hope, at least, that this will be the case. 

Our esthetic sense is in no way offended, however, when we have 
standardized sizes for plugs for the bath tub, for blankets, for our beds, 
and for bolts and screws. This list could be extended almost indefinitely. 

Standardization of quality is more difficult since a wide variety of pur- 
poses must be served. For some purposes a mixture of cotton and wool 
is more satisfactory than all wool or all cotton. When tomatoes are to 
be cooked, there is no reason for having only whole tomatoes in the can. 
These and a thousand other suggestions will occur to you. Certain 
qualities can be pretty closely defined, however, and a minimum set up 
which should help to make the buyers’ problems less complicated. 

Standards of performance also are difficult to specify. Just what are 
the tests of efficiency for a gas stove, for example? Nevertheless, there 
are possibilities in this field, and we shall, perhaps, build up some sort of 
vocabulary by which the buyer and the seller can discuss intelligently the 
performance of machinery to be used. 

Probably we have not emphasized standardization of procedures as 
we might profitably do. If there is one especially efficient way to make 
a bed, why not teach everyone how to make it in this particular way? 
And unless the worker enjoys loitering through the job, making it recrea- 
tion, why not standardize and get it out of the way as quickly as possible? 
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While standardization is by no means a cure-all, if it is applied with 
discrimination I believe it can be counted upon to simplify the household 
buyer’s problems.—Lita Bane, Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Baking of Flour Mixtures at High Altitudes. The home 
economics section of the Colorado Experiment Station has been con- 
cerned with the establishment of a research field in which the projects 
undertaken and developed are essentially regional in character. 

The influence of change in barometric pressure on the quality of flour 
mixture products was especially considered in the investigation reported 
herewith and referred to as Part I of a project entitled “The Baking of 
Flour Mixtures at High Altitudes.” In subsequent investigations addi- 
tional factors will be studied. ; 

The altitude laboratory, an insulated room of tank type, large enough 
to accommodate workers and apparatus, is equipped with devices for 
recording changes in barometric pressure and temperature. This ex- 
ceptional equipment makes possible work on a high research level. 

The first part of the project named above and reported in a bulletin, 
just off the press, includes: definition of ingredients, measurement, and 
technic employed; the working out of formulae for representative prod- 
ucts at pressures corresponding to the range of elevations from sea-level 
to about 12,000 feet; confirmatory tests at actual locations; description 
by curves of necessary changes in proportions of ingredients and in 
temperatures for the different pressures; the formulation of rules for the 
successful guidance of housewives. 

Two corollaries of the observation that each ingredient in a flour mix- 
ture bears a very definite relation to each other ingredient and gives to 
the product a definite characteristic, are: the quality of the finished 
product depends upon the quantity of each ingredient present in the 
mixture; for each type of flour mixture, under constant atmospheric 
conditions, there is one proportion which produces a product superior to 
that produced by every other set of proportions. 

Methods of combining, baking temperature, and atmospheric pressure 
also influence the finished product. 

The ingredient upon which the influence of atmospheric pressure is 
directly exhibited is the leavening agent. At a 5,000 foot elevation 
baking powder produces 20 per cent more gas than at sea level. Steam 
produced from liquid ingredient produces a corresponding effect. 

Two factors indirectly affected are sugar and fat. 
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The quantity of leavening agent, of sugar, and of shortening is de- 
creased with diminished atmospheric pressure. The extent to whicheach 
ingredient is altered for each thousand feet of change in elevation has 
been determined.—Inca M. K. ALLison, Division of Home Economics, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 


Equipping and Furnishing the House, with Reference to Care 
and Administration. Any fundamentally effective program for equip- 
ping and furnishing the house must come through a break with tradition 
and a defiance of ‘accepted standards” in housing, in art, and in social 
and economic aspects of family life. The reduction of needless expendi- 
tures for the purchase and upkeep of socially approved furnishings, 
together with a reduction of needless household operations should come 
through basic changes in the design and construction of dwellings. A 
reappraisal of values in family life should extend to a reappraisal of 
essentials in house design. Will home economics follow the lead of 
Frankfort and Vienna in placing family life above household operations 
in home building? 

In the interim a working program should include more complete train- 
ing in economics, physics, and art if effective choice-making is to be 
developed in this field. Emphasis should be placed on measures for 
reducing work in the selection of fixed equipment. Consequences in 
terms of labor-upkeep may have to take precedence over arbitrary art 
dicta in decisions on furnishings and interior finishes. A pertinent con- 
tribution might be made through a homemaker’s clearing house of 
methods, technics, appliances, and arrangements that have proved 
effective in adding comfort or in reducing labor. A constructive dis- 
content should be encouraged with many of the so-called labor-savers 
available. 

A more enlightened use of the pooled resources now used for research 
and for competitive advertising by the manufacturers of household equip- 
ment could contribute significantly to the education of the homemaker 
in the selection and use of appliances. The factors influencing cost and 
determining effectiveness in various models could be profitably shared 
with the consumer. Graded standards need to be set for household 
equipment just as they have been set for canned goods, for lumber, and 
for other commodities; but the information needs to be broadcast, not 
buried, if the best interests of the home and of industry are to be served. 
—Mary HErner, University of Chicago. 
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Textile Research in the Bureau of Home Economics. The divi- 
sion of textiles and clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, is emphasizing 
those researches that are of value to the consumer in the buying, use, 
and care of textile materials. Our ambition is to establish in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the idea that no production problem is being ade- 
quately studied until all the utilization aspects are being considered and 
properly evaluated. 

During the past year it has been possible to start a series of projects 
on wool utilization in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
A study is being made of the effects of different grades of new and re- 
worked wool (when used alone and mixed with cotton) on the physical 
properties and durability of blankets. This is the first wool utilization 
work the Bureau has been able to undertake. The wearing tests for 
sheeting, the project in children’s clothing, and the laundry studies 
started in previous years have been continued. A literature reference 
service available to those doing research in textiles has been started, and 
exhibits of children’s clothing have been prepared for the use of confer- 
ences on child care. 

The staff of the division now consists of four textile chemists, two tex- 
tile physicists, two home economics specialists in clothing, two seam- 
stresses, a secretary, and two part-time laboratory helpers. During the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1930, four bulletins and eighteen articles were 
published as a result of the work under way.—MarcGaret S. Furry, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Student Club Problems. Discussion at the meeting of student 
clubs on June 26 centered about the question “For what purposes do we 
form student home economics clubs in high school, and what type of 
meetings have helped in the accomplishing of these purposes?” 

It appeared that clubs had been formed for the purpose of promoting a 
feeling of friendship among the local girls and also throughout the state. 
This was accomplished by the forming of local clubs and by the local 
clubs sending a delegate to the regional group or district meeting. The 
district group in turn sent delegates to the state meeting. The programs 
for all of these meetings have been in charge of the club members. 

Some clubs took as a part of their aim “‘Service.”” Some from Louisi- 
ana told of landscaping their school grounds; others, of furnishing the 
rest room and taking over the care of it. Many clubs had furnished some 
piece of equipment for their department. Providing baskets for those 
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less fortunate, both at Thanksgiving and at Christmas, were other pro- 
jects of several clubs. 

Recreational and social aims were among those mentioned. Meetings 
which contributed to this were teas for the mothers, teas for fathers, 
father-daughter banquets, roller-skating parties, out-of-door picnics, 
faculty dinners or teas. 

Educational meetings described, included one at which the program 
was a talk telling of the opportunities open in the various fields for girls; 
and others, with talks by various people on pictures, art in dress, and 
fashion displays. 

Personal development of the girls who are members of the group was 
also reported as a club aim. 

The group discussed the problem of membership and who should be 
encouraged and entitled tomembership. In many clubs the membership 
is limited in some way; for example a girl must have had one year of 
home economics to be an active member in the club, or only seniors or 
juniors are admitted as active members. No clubs reported which 
admitted boys as members, although there was a boys’ club, and some 
discussion of the possibilities of admitting boys as members. 

An interesting contribution came from New Mexico and Nevada in 
the method of organization of their clubs for district and state meetings. — 
Discussion leader, MARY BLODGETT, Colorado State Board for Vocational 
Education, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


EDITORIAL 


The Denver Meeting: GeneralImpressions. Before this reaches 
the members of the American Home Economics Association, the Bulletin 
carrying the proceedings of the 1930 annual meeting should be in their 
hands, giving them the substance of the business transacted at the ses- 
sions held in Denver, June 24 to 28. A glance at that and at the papers 
published in the earlier pages of this JouRNAL will probably give much 
the same general impression of the Association and its progress as did 
attendance at the meetings. One’s special interests inevitably cause the 
emphasis to shift; but whatever one’s field of subject matter or one’s 
professional work, certain features can hardly fail to stand out. 

Conspicuous among the impressions is that of a live and growing 
movement. No one going from meeting to meeting could fail to recog- 
nize that the different groups were all actively interested in their dis- 
cussions and that signs of dullness and boredom were remarkably rare, 
despite the heat. 

At first sight, a visitor would probably have been bewildered by the 
many sessions and their multifarious subjects; but on closer inspection, 
he would have realized that they all recognized a common goal toward 
which they were traveling by different roads. If he happened to be 
someone who thought that home economics meant teaching cooking in 
one classroom, sewing in another, and housewifery in a third, he would 
probably have been amazed to find that these were only casually men- 
tioned among many other topics for instruction, and that what the women 
seemed really to be concerned with was how to gain, organize, and apply 
reliable information for improving homes and family life. In other 
words, the discussions, despite their variety, showed that the water-tight 
compartments of different branches of knowledge and of different types 
of skills were rapidly yielding before the conscious effort to produce in 
home economics the harmonious combination of “tones and overtones” 
by which, as Dean Justin so eloquently pointed out, it can attain its 
ideal in the promotion of home and family welfare. 


Attendance. The registration, just over a thousand, was less than 
the year before in Boston, but fully as large as was expected, Colorado 
being farther than Massachusetts from the center of home economics 
population, and transcontinental distances somehow seeming longer to 
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easterners than to westerners. The fact that no hotel in Denver was 
large enough to accommodate the sessions of all the various groups and 
that meetings were scattered in half a dozen not-too-distant buildings, 
prevented the whole thousand from appearing together; but we suspect 
that the regular patrons of the Cosmopolitan and its neighbor hotels were 
sufficiently impressed with the number of women about. The Denver 
clerk of the weather kept the skies fair and the mountains clear, but he did 
allow the temperature to rise rather higher than the visitors expected at 
an altitude of a mile, and so did not get the vote of thanks which the 1929 
resolutions committee gave to his Boston colleague. 

It is worth recording that among the registrants were the delegates of 
some thirty other organizations who had been invited to send representa- 
tives, officials from 40 affiliated home economics associations, nearly two 
hundred members of student clubs, and eleven of the fifteen members of 
the executive committee. 


Progress in Organization. The report of the committee on re- 
organization was discussed with genuine interest by the various sections 
and committees concerned and also at the business session of the Asso- 
ciation. The committee was far from satisfied with some of the minor 
points, especially matters of terminology; and several of the groups con- 
cerned recommended that the present forms be considered as tentative 
only—recommendations willingly ratified by the Association. Several 
of the present names of departments are far too long and complicated; 
let us hope that someone will be inspired to find the ideal combinations 
of words before next June. Meanwhile, the Association can congratulate 
itself on being well on the way toward an organization that represents 
present-day ideas of the content and applications of home economics 
and that meets the special needs of its various members, both for their 
work during the year and for their conferences at the annual meetings. 

Another innovation at Denver came through the changes in constitu- 
tion and by-laws adopted at Boston. These throw more of the work of 
the Association upon the council, now enlarged to include two representa- 
tives from each affiliated Association. The council, in turn, showed a 
tendency to refer more minor decisions to the executive committee, 
which has also been enlarged, principally by the addition of the chairmen 
of all departments. In order to save time, some reports were presented 
in summarized form and some were mimeographed and distributed in 
advance. The most striking change was in the method of electing officers. 
This is now done by the members of the council, who cast ballots, Austra- 
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lian system, for candidates as named on a double ticket. As announced 
in September, the newly elected officers are: president, Miss Frances 
Swain, supervisor of home economics in the Chicago public schools; vice- 
president, Miss Cora M. Winchell, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Miss Frances Zuill, who had already served as secretary for the 
customary two years, generously allowed herself to be elected for a third 
term, so that hereafter the president and secretary will not usually be 
changed in the same year. 


The Program. This was the first annual meeting at which an attempt 
was made to have all the papers and discussions bear upon a central 
theme, ‘““The Modern Family and Its Home.” Something of the same 
kind had been tried before at the public sessions, but that is much easier 
to arrange than in the programs of a dozen or more special groups. 
Considering that it was a first attempt and that it came in a year when 
sections and committees were engrossed in the problems of reorganiza- 
tion, it worked remarkably well, the different chairmen trying loyally 
to bring their speakers and discussions into line. We only wish they had 
been equally successful in securing abstracts of the papers and group 
discussions; those printed in the Open Forum represent only a small 
proportion of the number given at the meetings, though they include 
all that were turned in except in the case of two or three papers to be 
printed in full later. 

Another distinctive feature of the Denver program was that it was 
built up around the subject-matter divisions and professional depart- 
ments proposed by the reorganization committee. Like the similar but 
less complete plan of a year ago, this added to the sense of unity and 
coherence, prevented conflict, and led to valuable cooperation between 
groups of workers handling similar subject matter as teachers at various 
educational levels, as extension workers, or as homemakers. There 
were many joint meetings, all of which profited by increase in numbers 
and in points of view. 

One effect of this new alignment and of greater cooperation appears 
in the order of the abstracts in the Open Forum. In previous years it 
has been a simple matter to arrange these according to the sections or 
committees from which they came. This year, the distinctions were by 
no means so obvious; and it seemed best to arrange them by content 
rather than by the meetings at which the original papers were read. 
Reference to the program in the May Bulletin will show their origin to 
any one seriously concerned in placing credit or responsibility. 
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Both the idea of having a central theme and the grouping of meetings 
met with enough approval to be recommended for use again next year. 


The Association and Home Economics in the Public Schools. 
If one phase of home economics work was more in evidence than another 
at Denver, it was that of the workers in elementary and secondary 
schools. The organization of this group as one of the professional de- 
partments of the Association marks a long step forward. In the past 
they have been combined in the education section with their colleagues 
from colleges and universities. As a consciously separate group they 
can develop their particular interests more fully, while cooperation will 
always be easy when it is desirable. Considering its numbers and wide 
influence, the growing general interest in home economics in the public 
schools, and the increase in the quantity and quality of research in home 
economics education, it seems safe to prophecy that this department of 
the Association will go rapidly forward in serving its members and their 
work and in strengthening the whole home economics profession. 

It is particularly appropriate that this year the Association elected as 
its president a city supervisor of home economics—the first time that the 
office has been held by an official of a public school system. 


Plans for the Journal of Home Economics. With all other signs 
of progress in the Association, it was only fitting that provision should 
be made for corresponding progress in its journal. Consequently, the 
executive committee voted to employ an assistant editor. Funds for this 
purpose are to be drawn from surplus for the first year in the faith that 
thereafter the added expense can be carried in the regular budget—the 
principle upon which most of the recent developments supported by the 
Association, have been financed. The hope is that with this added 
editorial help, it will be possible to make the JouRNAL of greater service, 
especially to the home economists connected with the public schools. 

Exactly what changes or additions will be made to the present form 

of the magazine is not yet decided; but it is hoped that, beginning with 
the 1931 volume, some means can be devised of providing for the special 
interests of classroom teachers without interfering with or lessening the 
value of the JouRNAL to other readers. In working out plans, it is 
assured of the hearty cooperation of the new department of secondary 
and elementary schools in the Association and also of the corresponding 
group in the National Education Association, whose new organization is 
described beyond. 
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Diversions at Denver. For several years the JouRNAL has been 
advocating a little more play along with the much work of annual meet- 
ings. It congratulates the Association—and itself—that at Denver a 
long half-day was given to an excursion into the mountains—a trip never 
to be forgotten by many of the visitors. After the drive across the plain 
to Boulder, the long line of motor busses wound its way up through a 
narrow, twisting canyon with its towering walls of rock, its rushing 
stream, its woods, its camps, and its little deserted mines to a green table- 
land and then yet farther up into the mountans. The drive ended at 
the beautifully-located, finely-appointed camp maintained by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado for recreation and for some of its summer students. 
Fancy studying geology in such a setting, or botany where the wild 
flowers are more varied and beautiful than most of us had dreamed of! 
The way four hundred hungry visitors were served, promptly, tidily, and 
comfortably at a beefsteak “fry” in the open was a lesson in scientific 
management—to say nothing of the food itself! Even those who had 
to go back east by the first train after the meetings, felt that they had 
had one real taste of Colorado mountains. This made it harder than 
ever not to envy the lucky friends—and they were numerous—who 
stayed on in the region for their vacations. 

Over the preceding week-end, both the extension and the home eco- 
nomics in business sections had the good sense to arrange “house parties” 
in comfortable mountain hotels near Denver and enjoyed it so much that 
they plan to do something of the same kind every year. 

To make sure that the visitors could see their beautiful city and its 
environs, the hospitable Denver hostesses took them on a courtesy drive 
one afternoon and then provided refreshment for the inner man in the 
beautiful social room of one of the city’s fine high schools. 

And the banquet? It was a fitting climax to the week. To begin 
with, the room had an artificial climate so that everyone was cool and 
comfortable. The decorations suggested the American Indians and their 
art and included a delightful little pottery bowl of wild flowers at each 
place, the bowls all decorated in genuine Indian design by the art depart- 
ment of the Denver schools and presented as souvenirs to the guests. 
Miss Jones, president of the Colorado Home Economics Association, 
made a charming toastmistress, her happily chosen phrases putting the 
company in tune with the occasion. There were no set speeches, but 
each of the distinguished persons at the head table—including five past 
presidents of the Association—rose to acknowledge Miss Jones’s graceful 
introduction. The entertainment which followed, was characteristic 
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of Colorado and its history. First came finely posed tableaux vivants of 
several of the statues erected in honor of the pioneer woman. Then a 
popular troupe of radio entertainers, all decked out in chaps and som- 
breros and the rest, sang western songs and cowboy ballads to the great 
delight of their auditors. 

. Yes, it was a week of hard work; but it had its pleasant and appropriate 
diversions, thanks to the Coloradans! 


Home Economics and Education in the Federal Government. 
Among the welcome guests at Denver was Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, president 
of Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, who came as delegate of 
the National Advisory Committee on Education to discuss with a few 
representative members of the Association the question of home eco- 
nomics in relation to the educational work of the federal government. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education, it will be remem- 
bered, was the one referred to by President Hoover in his last annual 
message to Congress: 

In view of the considerable difference of opinion as to policies which should be pur- 
sued by the Federal Government with respect to education, I have appointed a com- 
mittee representative of the important educational associations and others to investi- 
gate and present recommendations. 


It was organized by Secretary Wilbur of the United States Department 
of the Interior, with Dr. C. R. Mann as chairman. Miss Lita Bane is 
the representative of home economics interests. Some months later Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo was made director of the detailed study found necessary 
for making “the proper chart by which to steer our educational course.” 
During the winter and spring the committee invited various representa- 
tive groups to appear before it, including one of home economists. This 
consisted of representatives of the agencies in the federal government 
which deal with home economics, and of a committee of the American 
Home Economics Association, appointed by Miss Justin. The sum- 
marized report of these hearings appeared in the Educational Record for 
April, 1930. In it, the representatives of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association were concerned to discover that in one or two places 
the phraseology misrepresented their impression of opinions expressed 
at the home economics hearing, especially in regard to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education; and these discrepancies were called to Dr. 
Mann’s attention. 

At a meeting in June, the National Advisory Committee on Education 
decided to consult interested parties regarding some of the more difficult 
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features of its problem, giving wide circulation to its pamphlet “Federal 
Relations to Education, a Memorandum of Progress,” and inviting com- 
ments and suggestions up to September. It was for a similar purpose 
that Dr. Lamkin made his hurried trip to Denver. 

The principal points at which home economics enters into the picture 
are in the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior and in the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Some information applicable in home 
economics is also gathered and disseminated by other agencies of the 
government, such as the Bureau of Standards, the Children’s Bureau, 
and the Public Health Service. 

In the Department of Agriculture, home economics appears in the 
Office of Cooperative Extension and its home demonstration work with 
the states; in the Office of Experiment Stations and its connections with 
the research carried out under federal funds in the state-agricultural 
experiment stations; and, most important of all, in the Bureau of Home 
Economics. In the Department of the Interior, the Office of Education 
handles home economics in several ways, the most important being 
through its specialist in home economics and through its contacts with 
land-grant colleges. The Federal Board for Vocational Education controls 
the expenditure of the special federal funds granted for vocational educa- 
tion in the states; and these provide for so-called vocational home 
economics, both by the original Smith-Hughes Act and by the supple- 
mentary George-Reed Act. 

The general philosophy of the réle of the federal government in its 
relation to education in the states and the arguments for and against the 
appropriation of federal funds for such purposes are presented by the 
National Advisory Committee on Education in the pamphlet already 
referred to, and make stimulating reading for anyone interested in such 
questions. Public opinion, including that of home economists, is doubt- 
less divided on certain questions, especially those dealing with federal 
control of local programs of education; but the consensus seems to be that 
the use of federal funds is justified for certain types of work and within 
reasonable limits. Federal provision for research into problems common 
to the entire country or for the stimulus of generally desirable ends 
appears almost universally acceptable. Home economists are undoubt- 
edly agreed that the home economics research done by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, the agricultural experiment stations, and the Office 
of Education might well be strengthened and more means provided for the 
distribution of the results. Federal grants as administered in the land- 
grant colleges and experiment stations seem also to arouse little or no 
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opposition. The case is different, however, when more federal control 
is called for in the appropriating acts, as in those for cooperative exten- 
sion and vocational education; here opinion among home economists is 
probably divided much as it is among the people at large. Nor is it 
likely that they are any more unanimous in their ideas as to the exact 
form of organization in the federal government which would bring about 
the most efficient utilization of all contributing agencies and the least 
overlapping and confusion. 

By the time this is printed, the National Advisory Committee on 
Education may have made its recommendations to the President. They 
will be read with great interest by all concerned with education. What- 
ever happens to home economics, it will have profited by the serious and 
sympathetic attention given to its place in federal education. 


White House Conference. When, during its Boston meeting a 
year ago, the Association heard that President Hoover was calling a 
conference to consider child health and protection, the members at once 
realized that this would inevitably touch their interests at many impor- 
tant points and that its results might well mean better public understand- 
ing of the contribution which home economics can make to social wel- 
fare. As the plans for the Conference have developed, this has proved 
increasingly true, and it was most appropriate that they should receive 
special attention at Denver. Since Miss Van Rensselaer, a former 
president of the Association and one of the best-known of all home econ- 
omists, is serving as assistant director of the Conference, it was also 
appropriate that she should represent it at the public meeting on Monday 
evening. Her speech, on pages 803 to 809, describes the general purpose 
and organization of the Conference and shows how home economics fits 
into the scheme. To give a more detailed picture of the work which 
home economists are actually doing for the Conference, a special session 
was held for the following morning; arrangements for this were in charge 
of Dr. Stanley, chief of the United States Bureau of Home Economics, 
who is a member of the steering committee of the Conference and also 
chairman of its committee on the family and parent education. The 
session was entirely informal and brought out the varied contributions 
being made by the considerable number of home economists who are 
working on subcommittees. The objectives of Dr. Stanley’s com- 
mittee are thus stated in the official pamphlet describing the Conference: 


The Committee on The Family and Parent Education is studying the home and 
family environment as it affects the growth and development of the child, and the 


| 
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problem of helping parents furnish the best possible environment within varying 
economic, cultural, and intellectual limits. The committee is carrying on research on 
actual home conditions obtaining at present; assembling the results of past research 
on the home and family relationships, relating the contributions of pertinent fields of 
knowledge to the problem of the child in the home; and making detailed analyses of 
programs of parent education, both formal and informal, which are in operation at the 
present time. A further interest of the committee is the education of children, adoles- 
cents, and young adults for marriage, family life, and parenthood. After the data 
regarding environmental conditions and available agencies for bettering these condi- 
tions are assembled, the committee will assemble them for the information of inter- 
ested persons, and will point out the apparent needs for future investigation and effort. 


On July 29, Secretary Wilbur, chairman of the Conference, announced 
that the final reports of the investigations made for the Conference would 
be presented at a general session to be held in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 19 to 22. His statement to the press spoke of the more than 1,100 
experts who have been working for the Conference and said: 


through their united efforts we anticipate that we will be able to bring the great 
American public to a full appreciation of the responsibilities we owe to our children. 

The White House Conference must not only gather information, but it must 
develop methods for communicating it to those in every part of our country, so that 
an interested and informed citizenship will unite in the solutions of the many problems 
of childhood. 


Detroit, 1931. The annual meeting next year is to be held in Detroit, 
Michigan, during the week of June 22. Miss Julia Grant, in charge of 
clothing instruction in the Detroit public schools, has been appointed 
chairman of local arrangements; and Dr. Marie Dye, dean of home 
economics at the Michigan State College of Agriculture, East Lansing, 
is to serve as local consultant on the program. The executive secretary 
is, as usual, ex officio chairman of the program committee and associated 
with her are the president, the editor, and the local representatives just 
named. Preliminary plans will be presented to the executive committee 
when it meets in Washington in November at the time of the meeting 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges. The Book-Cadillac Hotel 
has been chosen as headquarters for the Detroit meeting and is said to 
offer exceptionally well-arranged space for all sessions and for exhibits. 


Home Economics at the National Education Association. The 
National Organization of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
was sheduled for two program meetings and a business session during 
the annual convention of the National Education Association in Colum- 
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bus, Ohio, and all three were conspicuously successful. The attendance 
was the largest at any such gathering, well on to 300 assembling each 
afternoon in the attractive auditorium of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. The programs also were excellent, both in plan and in the 
selection of speakers, and the discussions from the floor testified to the 
timeliness of the subjects and the vigor of their presentation. 

At the meeting on Monday, June 30, the general topic was “Home 
Economics Educates for Parenthood’’; and to discuss this, Miss Emeline 
Whitcomb of the United States Office of Education, the presiding officer, 
brought together Miss Helen Miller of the Merrill-Palmer School, Miss 
Everice Parsons of the high school at Fordson, Michigan, Miss Helen C. 
Goodspeed, assistant to the director of home economics in the Phil- 
adelphia public schools, and Mrs. Jessie Charters, associate professor of 
education at Ohio State University. For Tuesday afternoon, Miss 
Carlotta Greer of the John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, arranged 
a program on the subjects of required courses in home economics and 
teaching devices for the home economics classroom; Mrs. Irma Christie, 
supervisor of home economics in Muncie, Indiana, discussed whether 
home economics courses should be required; and if so, what type of 
courses; Miss Geraldine Hadley of the Technical High School, Indiana- 
polis, told how to interpret the content of home economics courses; Mr. 
Frank P. Whitney, principal of Collinwood High School in Cleveland, 
gave an appreciative statement of the underlying social values of home 
economics as they appear to a school administrator; Miss Pearl Hoppes 
of the Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, discussed the pros 
and cons of single-period home economics classes; while Hortense Hurst, 
supervisor of home economics in East Chicago, Indiana, spoke on ““Dem- 
onstration versus Individual Manipulation in Home Economics.” 

Aside from the formal meetings, there were two very pleasant social 
occasions. Late Monday afternoon the group was entertained at tea 
by the School of Home Economics at Ohio State University, including a 
visit to the working quarters of the school as well as refreshment and 
friendly talk. On Tuesday evening about a hundred attended the ban- 
quet at the Neil House. Miss Jacobs, the chairman of the group and 
supervisor of domestic science in Washington, D. C., presided and seized 
the opportunity to introduce, briefly and informally, those who had 
aided in the success of the meetings. Miss Whitcomb, when her turn 
came, replied by presenting Miss Jacobs with a certificate and pin of 
life membership in the National Education Association, the gift of her 
teachers in Washington in recognition of their friendships and of her 
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forty years of continuous work in building up home economics in the 
public schools there. The only scheduled speech at the banquet was by 
Dr. V. T. Thayer of the Ethical Culture School, New York, who com- 
bined wisdom and humor in a way to charm an after-dinner audience. 


The Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics. The outstanding event of the Columbus meetings as far as 
home economics is concerned, came on the forenoon of July 1, when the 
representative assembly of the National Education Association granted 
the petition for the formation of a department of supervisors and teachers 
of home economics. The motion to grant it was introduced by Mr. 
Glennie of New Jersey, seconded almost simultaneously by Miss Gros- 
venor of Washington, D. C., and Mr. Holmes of Mt. Vernon, New York, 
and passed without a dissenting voice. At the business meeting of the 
new department, held early that afternoon, Miss Jacobs, the chairman, 
reviewed the events that had led up to this. In a sense they date back 
to the Lake Placid Conference which fully recognized the essential part 
to be played by the public schools in the development of home economics. 
Definite work for this particular organization began in 1927, when the 
American Home Economics Association met in Asheville and the super- 
visors and teachers of home economics there present decided to hold 
special group meetings at the time of the National Education Associa- 
tion meetings. At the one held in Atlanta in July, 1929, the group had 
advanced to the point where it could formally petition the National 
Education Association to be admitted as a department having obtained 
over 1,500 signatures to its petition. At its next meeting, in Atlantic 
City last February, it adopted a constitution in accordance with the 
requirements of the National Education Association. In reviewing the 
history of the movement, Miss Jacobs paid tribute to the indispensable 
leadership given by Miss Emeline Whitcomb, home economics special- 
ist in the United States Office of Education, a tribute heartily approved 
by the meeting, as was also a vote of thanks to Miss Agnes Craig of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, another faithful worker in the cause. 

An interesting point brought out was the advantage of organizing a 
separate department of home economics supervisors and teachers rather 
than forming a group within the department of superintendence, as had 
been suggested from time to time. In the latter case, the home eco- 
nomists would have formed one of many arts and crafts sections, and 
their subject could not have stood out so plainly for its contribution to 
the general objectives of education, nor would it have been so easy to 
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give to the classroom teachers the prominence possible in a department 
separate from that of superintendence. 

The officers of the previous organization carry over to the new depart- 
ment; thus, Miss Jacobs, director of domestic science, Washington, D. C., 
remains chairman; Miss Helen Goodspeed, assistant director of home 
economics, Philadelphia, vice-chairman; and Miss Mary Buckley, 
supervisor of home economics in Paterson, New Jersey, secretary. 

There will be two meetings a year, one in February in connection with 
the winter meeting of the department of superintendence, when the 
program will emphasize administrative problems; and in summer at the 
annual meeting of the National Education Association, when the prob- 
lems of the classroom teacher will be to the fore. Topics decided on for 
the meeting in Detroit next February are home and family relationships 
and integrated schools. 

The work started under the previous organization will be continued 
by the new department. Thus, the membership committee will continue 
its systematic task of approaching home economics teachers and super- 
visors in the various regions of the country. Membership is of two 
classes: active, to which teachers and supervisors of home economics in 
the public schools are eligible; and associate, which is open to all inter- 
ested and admits to the same privileges as active except those of voting 
and holding office. Dues for both classes of members are a dollar a 
year. The money will go to routine expenses and to arrangements for 
meetings, the constitution of the National Education Association for- 
bidding registration fees at the latter. Anyone interested in joining, 
should communicate with Miss Mary Buckley, East Side High School, 
Patterson, New Jersey. 

The committee on cooperative studies works on the same regional plan 
and is now attempting to assemble material on courses for improving 
family life and home conditions. 


The New Department and the American Home Economics 
Association. The formation of the department of supervisors and 
teachers of home economics in the National Education Association 
should prove a source of strength to all home economists, including the 
corresponding department in the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The two have indicated their desire to serve as two organs of one 
body by both electing the same person as secretary, Miss Mary Buckley, 
supervisor of home economics in Paterson, New Jersey. Active sense 
of the importance of such cooperation was further proved by the cordial 
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welcome given to the editor of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics who, 
by leaving Denver as soon as the meetings of the American Home 
Economics Association were over, reached Columbus in time for the 
home economics meetings there. She was asked to speak on both after- 
noons; on Monday, she told of the high spots of the Denver meeting 
and especially of the organization of the department which is to further 
the interests of home economics in the secondary and elementary school; 
while on Tuesday, she emphasized the plans for developing the service 
rendered by the JouRNAL to that important section of the field. The 
Columbus group received both pieces of news with enthusiasm and 
promised whole-hearted cooperation. As a beginning—or rather, as a 
continuance of the policy begun after the Atlantic City meeting—several 
of the papers presented at Columbus are to appear in the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics. 


Ethics of Motion Picture Advertisers. That the advertising of 
motion pictures has sometimes been misleading, is apparent to anyone 
who compares the two. Very often the posters on the outside of a 
theater have given a quite different impression from the film itself, a 
frequent tendency being to over-emphasize the more startling, including 
the “sexy,” features. Evidently this was believed by the advertisers to 
attract spectators, but it can hardly have appealed to the more con- 
servative and was decidedly discouraging to those interested in making 
the moving picture theaters better places for young people. 

Encouraging, therefore, was the announcement made late in June that 
a score of the leading concerns which advertise motion pictures had 
fallen into line with the motion picture producers and distributors in 
signing a code of ethics for their business. The code adopted by the 
producers and distributors, it will be remembered, was sighed in March 
and was quoted in the July Journat. Probably one reason why the 
two branches of the industry did not act more nearly at the same time 
is that production and distribution have their headquarters at Holly- 
wood, whereas most of the advertising offices are in New York. Be 
that as it may, a score of the more important concerns are now bound by 
the following code: 


1. We subscribe to the Code of Business Ethics of the International Advertising 
Association, based on “truth, honesty and integrity.” 

2. Good taste shall be the guiding rule of motion picture advertising. 

3. Illustrations and text in advertising shall faithfully represent the pictures 
themselves. 
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4. No false or misleading statements shall be used directly, or implied by type 
arrangements or by distorted quotations. 

5. No test or illustration shall ridicule or tend to ridicule, any religion or religious 
faith; no illustration of a character in clerical garb shall be shown in any but a respect- 
ful manner. 

{6. The history, institutions, and nationals of all countries shall be represented with 
fairness. 

7. Profanity and vulgarity shall be avoided. 

8. Pictorial and copy treatment of officers of the law shall not be of such a nature 
as to undermine their authority. 

9. Specific details of crime, inciting imitation, shall not be used. 

10. Motion picture advertisers shall bear in mind the provision of the Production 
Code that the use of liquor in American life shall be restricted to the necessities of 
characterization and plot. 

11. Nudity with meretricious purpose, and salacious postures, shall not be used. 

12. Court actions relating to censoring of pictures, or other censorship disputes, are 
not to be capitalized in advertising. 


The code is intended for the guidance of the advertising and publicity 
directors, house managers, and others in the motion picture industry and 
is to be applied to “press books, newspaper advertising, trailers, outdoor 
display, novelty distribution, and all other forms of motion picture 
exploitation.” 


Student Clubs and Journal Subscriptions. Much credit is due 
the student clubs who last spring responded to the suggestion of a way 
in which they could help in obtaining subscriptions to the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics. Thanks to their work, three hundred new subscrip- 
tions were sent in. 

The banner clubs and their records were: Purdue University, 31 sub- 
scriptions; Kansas State Agricultural College, 29; University of Nebraska 
22; University of Missouri, 20. Other clubs sent in orders ranging from 
one to seventeen. 

Any clubs that were unable to participate in this mutually helpful 
work, will be given another opportunity during the present school term. 
Announcements will appear in the news letter which the American 
Home Economics Association sends to affiliated student clubs.—K. E. B. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition section, 
June 26, 1930 


The vitamin B, G, and D content of three 
varieties of Arizona Dates. Mar- 
GARET CoMMACK SmiTH, Arizona Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Tucson. 
Certain sections of Arizona possess the 

hot climate suitable to the culture of the 

date palm and are now producing dates 
on a commercial scale. Three varieties, 
representative of three distinct classes, 
were selected for measurement of their 
vitamin content: the Maktum, a fresh 
soft, invert-sugar date; the Deglet Noor, 

a semi-dry cane-sugar date; and the 

Thoory, a dry “bread” date. 
Measurement of the vitamin B con- 

tent, following the method of Sherman 

and Spohn, was made before quantita- 
tive proof of its complexity had been es- 
tablished. The Maktum date was found 
to contain 227 of the Sherman vitamin 
B units as compared with 202 units per 
pound in the other two date varieties 
as prepared for the market. When ex- 
pressed on the moisture-free basis, the 
results showed the Maktum to be even 
superior, containing 33 per cent more 
than the Thoory and 25 per cent more 
than the Deglet Noor. The method of 
maturation of the Maktum variety was 
found to have no effect upon its vitamin 

B (the complex) content. 

To determine the relative richness of 
the dates in vitamins B and G, the basal 
diet was first modified to contain vitamin 
G by the substitution of 10 per cent auto- 
claved yeast for starch. Using the unit 
of measure suggested by Chase, the 
Maktum date was found to contain 182 


units per pound as compared with 152 
units per pound in the commercially 
prepared Deglet Noor and Thoory 
varieties. 

Difficulty has been met in securing a 
basal diet providing ample vitamin B but 
free from vitamin G. Evidence has been 
obtained of the destruction of vitamin B 
upon standing when incorporated in the 
basal diet in the form of an alcoholic 
extract of wheat, wheat germ, yeast, or 
rice polishings. Although as yet nega- 
tive control (fed vitamin B concentrate 
separately) shows slight gains, presum- 
ably indicating access to a basal ration 
not entirely free from vitamin G, feeding 
the dates at a level as high as three grams 
daily has resulted in no greater gains. 
The date is thus seen to be much richer 
in vitamin B than G. 

Using McCollum’s “line” test technic, 
the dates were found to contain measur- 
able amounts of vitamin D. 


The effect of heat treatment upon the 
biological value of proteins. AGNES 
Fay Morcan and V. ANN PEtTRO, 
Laboratory of Household Science, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Preliminary experiments made in this 

laboratory several years ago (Proc. Soc. 

Exp’t. Biol. Med. 23, 353, 1926) indicate 

the probable superiority of untoasted as 

compared with toasted white bread as 
sole source of protein for the growth of 
young rats. Crust similarly compared 
with crumb of bread, and the dry heated 
cereal breakfast foods such as puffed 
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wheat, puffed rice, toasted corn flakes 
were likewise found to be less advantage- 
ous for the growth of young animals than 
the corresponding raw products. Whole 
cracked wheat was tested both toasted 
and raw, as well as cooked in water, and 
with similar results in favor of the raw 
and the water-cooked products. 

A long series of growth experiments 
was then undertaken, using the numeri- 
cal method first proposed by Osborne, 
Mendel, and Ferry (J. Biol. Chem. 37, 
223, 1919), and contrasting toasted and 
untoasted wheat gluten as sole source of 
protein in a purified diet made up of the 
protein, lard, raw or dextrinized wheat 
starch, agar, and salt mixture, with cod- 
liver oil and yeast fed separately. The 
toasted and untoasted gluten comprised 
varying proportions of the diet, ranging 
between 9 and 27 percent. In all cases, 
the raw gluten was found to promote 
better growth per gram of protein eaten 
than did the toasted gluten. A few 
experiments of a similar nature have 
been carried out using raw and toasted 
casein and have given similar results. 

A large number of balance experiments 
have been done, using the Mitchell (J. 
Biol. Chem. 58, 873, 1924) modification 
of Thomas’s procedure to discover the 
biological value of raw and toasted pro- 
teins. These experiments have con- 
firmed the growth experiments since 
the raw proteins have shown consistently 
higher availability figures than have 
the heat-treated proteins. 


The effect of salt on total losses in cook- 
ing various cuts of beef. CLARA 
GEBHARD SNYDER, Iowa State College, 
Ames. 

Because it is believed that globulins 
are insoluble in pure water but soluble 
in dilute salt solutions, it is usually 
assumed that when salt is added to meat 
the total cooking losses are increased. 
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In order to obtain a basis for definite 
comparisons, corresponding cuts from 
the left and right sides of the same steer 
were cooked in pairs under identical con- 
ditions. To one of each pair, 1.5 grams 
of salt were added. Purnell roasting 
methods were employed. 

The unsalted roasts were slightly more 
brown on the exterior and were less gray 
on the interior than the salted. The 
salty flavor was noticeable to a depth 
of about one-half inch. The figures on 
total losses seem to point to the conclu- 
sion that salt added to the surface of 
beef roast has no effect on total losses 
when the roasting is done at a low tem- 
perature. 

For stewing, some of the beef was 
seared and then the cooking was started 
in hot water, while the rest was placed 
in cold water without preliminary sear- 
ing. Total cooking losses varied practi- 
cally none, regardless of the initial tem- 
perature of the cooking water. Salting 
appeared to have no effect on the total 
solids lost into the cooking water. It is 
noteworthy that there was less loss of 
protein in beef placed directly in cold 
water than that seared first and then 
placed in hot water, in spite of the fact 
that the former was cooked 4 minutes 
per pound longer than the latter. The 
high temperature necessary for searing 
may increase protein losses. 

These results seem to indicate that 
salting beef before roasting or stewing 
has no considerable effect on the total 
losses. However, more work is needed 
before the relation between the addition 
of salt and total losses is established. 


The effect of feeding sorghum and ribbon 
cane syrups on nutritional anemia. 
OutvE SHEETS and ERNESTINE FRA- 
Z1ER, Mississippi Experiment Station. 
Samples of four varieties of sorghum 

syrup and samples of one variety of 
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ribbon cane syrup were collected from 
several mills. A composite sample of 
each was taken for analysis. The iron 
content was determined by the Kennedy 
method of analysis. The iron content 
of the sorghum syrup ranged from 
0.0103705 per cent to 0.022692 per cent 
for the different varieties, with an aver- 
age of 0.019234 per cent. The average 
iron content of four samples of cane 
syrup was 0.010657 per cent. The 
copper content of these syrups will be 
determined by the Biazzo method. 

Feeding experiments are being con- 
ducted to determine the potency of 
sorghum and ribbon cane syrup on 
nutritional anemia in rats. Calf liver 
is used as a standard for comparison. 
Groups of six rats each in which nutri- 
tional anemia has been produced by an 
exclusive milk diet are fed the syrup at 
three different levels: 0.5, 0.375, and 
0.25 mg. iron per rat per day, six days 
per week, to determine the minimum 
which is effective. The test period is 
from 12 to 16 weeks. Controls are con- 
tinued on the milk diet. Each rat is 
weighed and the hemoglobin content of 
blood is determined weekly. 

The average hemoglobin content of 
the blood of rats receiving syrup in 
amounts which afford a daily intake of 
0.5 mg. iron has increased in 9 weeks 
from 4.80 to 12.18 gm. per 100 cc. for 
sorghum and from 5.06 to 11.04 gm. per 
100 cc. for ribbon cane syrup. The aver- 
age hemoglobin content of the blood of 
rats receiving sorghum syrup at a level 
of 0.25 mg. iron has increased in 6 weeks 
from 4.57 to 6.18 gm. per 100 cc. as 
compared to an increase of from 3.89 to 
9.94 gm. in rats fed dried ground liver at 
the same level. There is a correspond- 
ing difference in the increase in weights of 
the two groups. 

Experiments with groups receiving the 
syrup at the other levels mentioned above 
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have not yet been continued long enough 
to give significant averages. 


The effect of storage and canning on the 
vitamin A, B, and C content of carrots. 
Dorotuy Dovctass and J. E. Ricu- 
ARDSON, Montana Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bozeman. 

The amounts of vitamins A and B in 
Chantenay carrots grown on irrigated 
land near Bozeman, Montana, were de- 
termined by rat growth and vitamin C 
by the Sherman-LaMer method, using 
two types of storage and two types of 
canning. Some of the carrots were 
stored for six months in a very humid 
cellar at about 40°F. and others in the 
laboratory where the air was dry and the 
temperature averagedabout 58°F. Tests 
were made with carrots in the raw state, 
after 25 minutes boiling in the open, and 
after canning in the pressure cooker 
and in the electric oven. The carrots 
canned in the pressure cooker were pre- 
heated 5 minutes and processed at 10 
pounds pressure for 40 minutes. Those 
canned in the electric oven were pre- 
heated as above, then baked for 2 hours 
at 250°F. Some of these were boiled in 
the liquor for 10 minutes after removal 
from the can. 

The results indicated that a daily 
allotment of 15 grams of raw carrot 
from either cellar gave ample protection. 
Slight scurvy developed in all the guinea 
pigs fed cooked carrots from the labora- 
tory, although cooking did not have the 
same effect on carrots from the colder 
storage. Fifteen grams of heated, oven- 
canned carrots gave no protection, al- 
though 20 grams showed slight improve- 
ment. The same amount of heated 
pressure-canned carrots had lost more of 
their vitamin C than the oven-canned 
without the extra period of heating, and 
although the animals on unheated 
pressure-canned carrots all had severe 
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scurvy, they lived almost the entire 
eight weeks. Evidently storage in a 
cool place is best for preserving the 
vitamin C, and oven-canning leaves 
almost no vitamin C in this vegetable. 

The two types of storage and ordinary 
cooking did not lower the vitamin A or 
B content of the carrots, for daily doses 
of 0.5 grams and 5.0 grams, respectively, 
were sufficient in each case. There was 
a distinct loss of vitamin B in oven- 
canning, which the second heating did 
not increase; but the pressure-canned 
carrots were as potent as the raw. No 
noticeable change in vitamin A was 
found in either type of canning. 


Factors affecting accuracy in the collec- 
tion of data on the growth in weight 
of school children. Emma E. Sum- 
NER and JessrE WuHITAcRE, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
The division of rural home research of 

the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

tion, with the cooperation of three 
representative public schools of San 

Antonio, is conducting a study of the 

growth in height and weight of white, 

Mexican, and negro school children. 

Data have already been collected through 

from one to one and a half school years. 
Maximum clothing weights, exclusive 

of shoes, wraps, pocket contents, jewelry, 
beads, and girls’ heavy belts, ranged 
from 21 to 40 ounces for boys and from 

9 to 31 ounces for girls. Minimum 

clothing weights for boys had values 

between 15 and 30 ounces; for girls, 
between 6 and 13 ounces. The differ- 
ence between the maximum and mini- 

mum clothing weights for each of 99 

white children (51 boys and 48 girls) has 

been compared with all of the recorded 
monthly nude body-weight changes. 

Each of approximately half the children 

had a clothing-weight difference equal 

to or exceeding his body-weight changes 
during 30 per cent or more of the time. 
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Within this significant group, 69 per 
cent of the boys and 40 per cent of the 
girls had a clothing-weight difference 
equal to or exceeding one half or more 
of their respective body-weight changes. 

Of 22 children who on the same day 
were each weighed once in the morning 
and once in the afternoon, 11 showed a 
difference between apparent and actual 
body-weight change of 4 ounces or more. 
Actual body-weight change is considered 
as the difference between the weights in 
two consecutive months taken at ap- 
proximately the same hour of day. An 
apparent body-weight change is the 
difference between each child’s weight 
taken at a time other than the usual 
hour and his weight at the usual hour 
in the preceding month. Each of six 
boys 7 to 8 years old appeared to gain 
more than he really did by amounts 
varying from 4 to 14 ounces. Five 
adolescent negro girls showed errors for 
monthly weight change ranging from 
plus 1 pound, 7 ounces to plus 3 pounds, 
4 ounces. 

The weight of urine eliminated at one 
voiding was determined for 38 boys and 
20 girls, immediately before weighing in 
April, 1930. Nineteen boys and 10 girls 
eliminated amounts of urine ranging 
from 4 to 16 ounces. For 11 of the boys 
and 6 of the girls, the urine weight 
equalled or exceeded the monthly body- 
weight changes in one-third or more 
of the total number of monthly changes 
recorded. For 6 boys and 4 girls, the 
narrower limit of one-half or more of the 
total number of monthly body-weight 
changes equalled or exceeded by urine 
weight, holds true. 

In following the weight of school 
children from month to month, the data 
here presented show that accuracy can- 
not be attained unless, along with atten- 
tions to the many other influencing 
factors, the child is weighed (1) in a 
known weight of clothing, (2) at approxi- 
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mately the same hour of the day each 
month, and (3) with his urinary bladder 
empty. 


Standards for cooking vegetables in the 
electric oven. VENONA W. SWARTZ, 
State College of Washington, Pullman. 
With the increasing use of electricity 

as the cooking fuel in rural communities, 

as well as in many cities, methods of 
cooking must be adapted so that this 
fuel may be economically utilized. 

Many meals call for the use of the oven 

for the meat dish. We now need rules 

formulated for the cooking of vegetables 
in the oven at the same time and at the 
same temperature. 

A study of five electric ovens was made 
on the basis of construction, heating 
performance, and heat regulation, and 
the two found most satisfactory were 
used for the baking tests. 

Utensils intended for use in the oven 
were critically and experimentally com- 
pared in the oven. The time and cur- 
rent required to bring one thousand 
grams of water to 200°F. were deter- 
mined for aluminum, glass, china ware, 
enameled ware, stainless steel, cast iron, 
and cast aluminum dutch ovens. The 
cast iron was the quickest, taking about 
27 minutes; the glass,china,and enameled 
ware took 29-31 minutes; the stainless 
steel and aluminum required 39-55 
minutes. The efficiencies were in this 
same order, 25 per cent, 20 per cent, and 
14 per cent, respectively. 

Vegetables were subsequently baked 
in china casseroles and aluminum kettles, 
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determining for each the times and 
amounts of water necessary to get an 
attractive, palatable product at tempera- 
tures ranging from 250 to 500°F. The 
results with the utensils were confirmed, 
for it was found that in aluminum the 
cooking process often must be 30 to 45 
minutes longer than in china ware. 

With the aid of such time tables, oven 
meals can be planned and carefully 
scheduled, and with the aid of good heat 
control and electric fuel, the meals may 
be successfully prepared. 


Culinary properties of dry land and 
irrigated potatoes in Wyoming. 
EizABETH J. McKittrick and Emma 
J. Turessen, University of Wyoming. 
The tests here reported were made with 

Bliss Triumph and Irish Cobbler pota- 
toes and included tubers of each variety 
grown on dry land and with irrigation. 
Of the dry land specimens, Bliss Triumph 
were grown at an altitude of 4,800 feet 
and Cobbler at 5,000. The irrigated 
specimens of both varieties were grown 
at an altitude of 7,250 feet. All tubers 
were stored at temperatures of from 42° 
to 47°F. and at high humidity. 

Preliminary tests indicated that the 
Emil Greiner penetrometer is a satisfac- 
tory instrument for testing the ease and 
evenness of cooking potatoes. 

From our results, the Irish Cobbler 
shows a greater range in readings than the 
Bliss Triumph. Specimens of the Bliss 
Triumph were more difficult to penetrate 
and required a longer period of cooking 
to attain an equal degree of doneness. 
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The Dinner Kitchen Cook Book. Includ- 
ing Report for 1928-1929 of the Smith 
College Community Kitchen. Insti- 
tute for the Co-ordination of Women’s 
Interests Publication No. 9. By 
ErHet P. Howes and Doris M. San- 
BORN. Northampton, Massachu- 
setts: Smith College, 1930, pp. 107, 
$1.00. 

As the title would imply, this is much 
more than a cook book; and even as a 
cook book, it is out of the ordinary. 
The 150 or more recipes and the dinner 
menus, running for the most part 6 days 
of the week from October to the middle 
of June, were those put to actual use 
in the community kitchen in Northamp- 
ton. They are the result of an experi- 
ment in cooked food service in a college 
town, organized with a view to relieving 
homemakers of the job of preparing or 
even planning the chief meal of the day 
so that they might have more time to 
devote to professional interests. 

The details on the ‘“cook-operator’s” 
schedule, methods and equipment for 
packing and delivering the cooked food, 
the recipes in quantity for 16 persons, 
together with a list of the patron’s 
“preferred dishes” and remarks on gen- 
eral administration, make this valuable 
material for any group wishing to start 
such a venture. Also, there is always a 
welcome for a new compilation on 
quantity cookery. These dishes have 
the added value that they can be trans- 
ported and yet keep their appetizing 
flavor and appearance. 
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The average cost figure of 55.2 cents 
per meal for 2,260 individual dinners 
served on 181 days includes food mate- 
rials, cooking and laundry service, pack- 
ing supplies, ice, fuel, and incidentals, 
but not rental on the kitchen itself. 

Altogether, this is a very interesting 
report on a type of service that seems 
almost too good to be true—a well- 
cooked, moderate-priced, hot dinner 
ready to serve, left on the doorstep 
every day.—RvutH VAN Deman, Bureau 
of Home Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The Bureau of Home Economics. Its 
History, Activities and Organization. 
Service Monographs of the United 
States Government No. 62. By PauL 
V. Betters. Washington, D. C., 
The Brookings Institution, 1930, pp. 
95, $1.50. 

A careful study in a series recognized 
as authoritative. Brings together valu- 
able and hitherto widely scattered in- 
formation regarding the causes and 
events which led to the formation of the 
Bureau; outlines its activities up to 1930; 
describes the present organization of its 
divisions, including number and salaries 
of employees of various grades; indicates 
the character of its publications; men- 
tions the laws under which it functions; 
gives appropriations and expenditures 
from 1924 to date; and lists important 
bibliographical references. A contribu- 
tion welcome to all friends of the Bureau 
and students of home economics. 
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The Cape Cod Cook Book. By SUZANNE 
Cary Grvuver. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1930, pp. 214, $2.00. 
Recipes gathered during many years 

at first hand from Cape Cod housewives, 
contributors to church suppers, tea- 
room managers, even a very few summer 
visitors, by a woman who declares that 
“one way of having a good time has 
been to collect the recipes herewith pre- 
sented, with the tang of the sea still on 
them.”’ Fish recipes, local specialities, 
including relishes and preserves, natur- 
ally predominate. 


Practical Dietetics. With Reference to 
Diet in Health and Disease. By ALIDA 
FRANCES PaTTEE. Seventeenth edi- 
tion. Mount Vernon, New York: 
A. F. Pattee, 1929, pp. 892, $2.75. 
One of the best-known handbooks for 

nurses and dietitians, rewritten and reset 
since the previous edition of 1927. 
Among the valuable features of this re- 
vision are the special tables of food 
values for use with diabetic, nephritic, 
and ketogenic diets; the table that com- 
bines nutrients (including minerals) and 
energy of 100 gm. portions and average 
servings of food materials with data on 
vitamins, fiber, acid-base reaction, and 
purins; and the convenient arrangement 
of the theoretical discussions. 


The New Cookery. By LENNA FRANCES 
Cooper and MARGARET ALLEN HALL. 
Eleventh edition revised. Battle 
Creek, Michigan: The Modern Medi- 
cine Publishing Company, 1929, pp. 
493, $3.00. 

A collection of 500 recipes used at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium and embodying 
its well-known dietetic theories; by the 
former head dietitian and the consulting 
dietitian of the Sanatarium; first pub- 
lished in 1914, but now revised and en- 
larged from the previous edition of 1924. 
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Exploring for Plants. By Davi Farr- 
cHILD. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930, pp. 591, $5.00. 
Recollections of travel on every con- 

tinent except Australia and on many 
islands of the sea, informally and de- 
lightfully told by an enthusiastic botani- 
cal explorer, long connected with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The journeys here recorded were 
the Allison Vincent Armour expeditions 
of 1925, 1926, and 1927. Both text and 
pictures will appeal to anyone interested 
in life and customs of far-away countries 
as well as in botany, horticulture, or the 
food supply. 


How to Clean Rugs and Upholstery Fab- 
rics. By C. C. Husparp. New 
York: Rug Cleaners Institute of 
America, 1930, pp. 364, $7.50. 

A handbook for the trade but contain- 
ing many sections of interest to students 
of textiles and household management. 
The introductory chapters deal with the 
development and classification of floor 
coverings, serviceability of fibers, and 
effects of service conditions, after which 
come the more technical discussions of 
the materials, processes, and equipment 
used in commercial cleaning establish- 
ments. 


American Housing as Affected by Social 
and Economic Conditions. By Evita 
Louise ALLEN. Peoria, Illinois: The 
Manual Arts Press, 1930, pp. 216, 
$2.00. 

This book is the outcome of the auth- 
or’s work for a doctorate from American 
University and attempts to assemble 
“historic and other information which 
would throw light on the reasons for the 
present development of dwellings in the 
United States, and as an aid in forming 
a basis for determining the best houses 
for future needs.”’ There is brief dis- 
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cussion of characteristics of houses in 
various periods and regions, and the 
effort is made to show the relation be- 
tween developments in housing and in 
social and economic conditions. No 
recommendations as to socially desirable 
types of houses are formulated by the 
author, and no one will question her 
belief that much further research on the 
relation of housing to the welfare of the 
family and the individual must be done 
before that can be undertaken. 


American Civic Annual. A Record of 
Recent Civic Advance with a List of 
Who's Who in Civic Achievement. 
Vol. II. Edited by HARLEAN JAMEs. 
Washington, D. C.: American Civic 
Association, Inc., 1930, pp. 340, $3.00. 
The second volume in the series whose 

inauguration was noted in these columns 

in October, 1930. The eighty-odd brief 
articles by recognized authorities to- 
gether summarize the year’s develop- 
ments in public parks, regional planning, 
and both public and private building. 

The group of most direct value to home 

economists is perhaps that headed 

“Housing,” which includes “Public 

Works” by John M. Gries, “Private 

Construction Program” by F. Stuart 

Fitzpatrick, “Better Homes in America 

during 1929” by James Ford, “The 

Year in the Building and Housing Divi- 

sion” by James S. Taylor, and “The 

Trend of Housing—A Forecast” by 

John Ihider. Not the least useful fea- 

ture of the book are the brief notes in 

“Who’s Who in Civic Achievement’ 

and the lists of organizations interested 

in the movement. 


Real Estate, Principles and Practices. By 
A. Benson and NEeEtson L. 
NortH. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1928, pp. 342, $5.00. 

A volume by two members of the 


faculty of New York University, pre- 
pared primarily as a college text book 
and intended “to make the principles 
and practices of the business of real 
estate comprehensible to the lay mind.” 
Discusses such topics as sales, broker- 
age, Management and ownership, title 
examination, methods of renting, and 
gives actual examples of the correct way 
to prepare and close contracts of various 
types, with reproductions of forms. 
Likely to be good reference material for 
college students of housing and family 
finance. 


Psychology of Infancy and Early Child- 
hood. By Second 
edition. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1930, pp. 382, 
$3.00. 

A revision and enlargement of a suc- 
cessful book first published in 1928. 
The changes bring the material in line 
with recent developments and include a 
new chapter on “Special Problems of 
Child Development.” 


Twins. Heredity and Environment. By 
NATHANIEL D. Mrrron_ Hirscu. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1930, pp. 159, $2.00. 
In this study general information 

regarding twins is summarized and ex- 
perimental observations are reported of 
selected groups of twins, including dis- 
similar twins, some living apart and 
some together, and similar twins, some 
living apart and some together. The 
author concludes that the method 
adopted, allows the respective values of 
heredity and environment to be meas- 
ured roughly; that heredity is more 
important than environment, but that 
the relative values of the two vary in 
relation to traits; and that knowledge 
of such variations is of practical social 
value. 
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Bringing up Your Child. A Practical 
Manual. By Epwrxa Asspotr Cowan 
and Avis D. Cartson. New York: 
Duffield & Company, 1930, pp. 278, 
$2.50. 

The problems of child training dis- 
cussed for parents on the theory of the 
conditioned response and its practical 
application at different ages and in 
certain pathological conditions. The 
chapters on infancy and preschool age 
each occupy about one hundred pages; 
that on school age and adolescence, 
about sixty. The senior author, her- 
self a mother, is assistant professor 
of psychology at Friends’ University, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


School Health Progress. As Recorded at 
the Fifth Health Education Conference 
Arranged by the American Child 
Health Association and Held at Say- 
ville, Long Island, June 17-22, 1929. 
By American Cuitp HEALTH Asso- 
CIATION. New York: American Child 
Health Association, 1930, pp. 343, 
$1.25. 

The reports of this significant confer- 
ence are grouped under the larger aspects 
of the school health program and its 
application in elementary, secondary, 
and teacher-training schools. 


Secondary Education in Germany, France, 
England,and Denmark. Harvard Bul- 
letins in Education Number 15. By 
STEPHEN Casor. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1930, pp. 110, $1.00. 

A series of lectures given at the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity by the former headmaster of a 
well-known private boarding school for 
boys. The recent developments and 
present organization of the school sys- 
tems of Germany, France, and England 
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are clearly described, and the status of 
the “progressive education” movement 
in each is briefly sketched, with details 
for boys’ schools only. The author shows 
that the German and French public 
schools, though they differ greatly in 
educational theory and method, are alike 
in that they bring the pupil to an in- 
tellectual ability equivalent to that of an 
incoming junior in an American college 
and do this in two years less than the 
time required for the American boy; they 
also impart genuine interest in things 
intellectual, an understanding of the 
fundamentals of national culture, civic 
responsibility, and physical develop- 
ment. English boys are considered as 
gaining one year over American. These 
advantages are attributed to the care 
with which the school programs are 
organized and the high standards re- 
quired for teachers. In the lecture on 
Denmark, the folk high schools are con- 
sidered rather than the schools for 
adolescents. 


The English Tradition of Education. By 
Cyrit Norwoop. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 1930, pp. 
340, $3.50. 

The headmaster of Harrow presents 
his understanding of the ideals of the 
English public schools, describes second- 
ary boarding and day school and ele- 
mentary schools as they are, and dis- 
cusses their possible influence as the 
trainers of leaders in social improvement, 
national and international. The point 
of view is primarily that of the educator 
of boys and of one who believes in a 
reasonable exercise of adult guidance 
and authority. 


An Analysis of Population Data by Census 
Tracts with Location Index, Cleveland 
and Vicinity. Second Supplement. 
By Howard Whipple Green. Cleve- 
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land: Cleveland Health Council, 1930, 

pp. 12. 

Population figures for 1930, arranged 
to supplement a volume noted in Novem- 
ber, 1929. 


Corporation Contributions to Organized 
Community Welfare Services. By 
Prerce and FREDERICK 
E. Croxton. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1930, pp. 347, $3.00. 

The report of a study undertaken by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search at the request of the Association 
of Community Chests and Councils and 
sponsored by a committee of leading 
industrialists, financiers, and lawyers. 


Selected Articles on Trends in Retail 
Distribution. Including a Brief on 
Chain Stores. Compiled and edited 
by Dantet New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1930, pp. 
509, $2.40. 

A contribution to the publishers’ 
“Handbook Series,” prepared to meet 
the increasing interest in efficient means 
for the distribution of goods, with 
special emphasis on chain stores. In- 
cludes a 20-page classified bibliography 
as well as quotations from significant 
articles and books, the latter grouped 
under various topics, such as installment 
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selling, group buying, house-to-house 
selling, mail-order business, the growing 
importance of fashion, and some aspects 
of consumer demand. 


A Source Book for Vocational Guidance. 
Choice Selections and References for 
Counselors, Homeroom Teachers, and 
Others Concerned with the Guidance of 
Youth. By Epna E. Watson. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1930, pp. 241, $2.25. 

Quotations and bibliographies selected 
by a successful guidance counselor in a 
junior high school. The quotations, 
which occupy over two hundred pages, 
are divided into “inspirational material’”’ 
and those relating to workers in a long 
list of occupations. The ones chosen for 
household occupations suggest a short- 
age of genuinely helpful readings. 


The Art of Social Dancing. A Text Book 
for Teachers and Students. By Law- 

RENCE A. HosTETLER. New York: 

A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc., 

1930, pp. 140, $2.00. 

A successful teacher of ballroom danc- 
ing analyzes the four basic factors of such 
dancing as poise, position, relaxation, 
and ability to lead or follow, applying 
these to dancing in general as a develop- 
ment of walking and then to the waltz, 
fox-trot, tango, and their variations. 
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Children’s Summer Clothing. ‘“‘En- 
sembles for Sunny Days,”’ as described in 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet No. 63 by Clarice Louisba Scott 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, con- 
sist of the popular “sun suit” rompers 
combined with matching dresses for girls 
or overblouses for boys. The four 
models shown in the attractive pictures 
are simple to construct and wash, easy 
for the youngster to button and un- 
button, comfortable, and of good design. 


Joint Issue of The Candle and Omicron 
Nu Magazine. The Candle Vol. 15, 
No. 1, 1929, and Omicron Nu Magazine 
Vol. 9, No. 2, 1929, is the exact designa- 
tion of a joint issue of the magazines of 
two home economics honor societies. It 
forms a pamphlet of 120 pages, devoted 
to the report of the study made in co- 
operation between these organizations 
and the Committee on Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. The 
study was the subject of a briefer paper 
presented by Miss Lindquist at the 
Denver meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association; and the abstract 
of the latter, on page 832, indicates the 
general features of the study. The for- 
mal title is “Home Management in Its 
Relation to Child Development.”” Cop- 
ies may be obtained for fifty cents each 
from Miss Amy Rextrew, Women’s 
College, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Delaware; or Miss Pearle Garrison, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 


Dr. Margaret Barclay Wilson Library 
of Foods and Cookery. Dr. Wilson, 
professor of physiology and hygiene at 
Hunter College, has presented to the 
New York Academy of Medicine the 


collection of some four thousand books 
on foods and cookery which she has been 
assembling for many years. The great- 
est treasure is a 19th century Latin 
manuscript by Czlius. Twenty lan- 
guages are represented in the collection, 
which includes not only books on foods, 
cookery, gastronomy, and related sub- 
jects but also many pamphlets and 
clippings. It is housed in the Academy 
at 2 East 103rd Street, where it may be 
visited and consulted. 


Temperature Control. In his radio 
talk on July 13, Assistant Secretary 
Klein of the United States Department 
of Commerce gave a popular resumé of 
the practical applications of modern 
temperature control, including ‘“‘manu- 
factured weather’’ in theaters (at a cost 
of 2 cents a seat for a performance) and 
other large buildings, developments in 
the textile industry, and many new 
methods of refrigeration. The latter 
are used for foods (here come ‘‘dry ice” 
and “quick freezing,’ both in the ex- 
perimental stage at present but very 
promising), for the manufacture of 
lubricating oils and high-grade gasoline, 
for engineering construction in quick- 
sand, for storage of furs and textiles, and 
for countless other useful purposes. 


Commercial Standards. ‘The Com- 
mercial Standards Service and Its Value 
to Business” is an informal discussion of 
the nature, development, and practical 
value of standards for commodities. Al- 
though intended primarily for business 
men, it is of interest also to those who 
wish to understand the possible value of 
such standards to ultimate consumers. 
The official designation of the pamphlet 
is United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Standards, Commercial 
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Standard CSO-30. Another recent pub- 
lication in the same series (CS15-29) 
gives the standards adopted for men’s 
pajamas made of woven fabrics. 


Parking the Children. A real estate 
developer in a Philadelphia suburb is 
reported in the Survey as having success- 
fully established a playhouse for children 
from 3 to 14, at which mothers bent on 
a shopping tour in town may safely leave 
their youngsters in charge of trained 
nurses and play directors. In the first 
six months, 1,800 were “checked” at the 
playhouse, which is conveniently located 
near the business center of the subdivi- 
sion. The result is said to be more 
shopping in loca] stores and a lessening 
of the traffic jam to and in town. 


Recording Pupils’ Ability. Records of 
the ability of Chilean school children are 
to be kept continuously from the time 
they enter the primary until they finish 
the elementary school, says the Bulletin 
of the Pan-American Union. Systematic 
information in directing school work and 
indicative of vocational aptitudes will 
be recorded on a special card furnished 
to each pupil. 


Survey of Teacher Training. The 
Secretary of the Interior announced on 
July 11 the organization of the committee 
to study teacher training in the United 
States. According to press reports, the 
study will include the qualifications and 
supply of teachers for the public schools, 
available and needed facilities, and 
methods for training teachers. The 
Commissioner of Education will be 
director of the study, with E. S. Evenden 
and B.’Frasier of the Office of Education 
as assistants. The members of the 


advisory committee are: J. A. H. Keith, 
W. P. Morgan, D. B. Waldo, G. W. 
Frasier, W. W. Kemp, M. E. Haggerty, 
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W. C. Bagley, W. S. Gray, H. W. Holmes, 
S. Phelps, and W. W. Charters. 


An Austrian View of Training for Life. 
“Die Lebenserziehung der Jugend” by 
Dr. Maria Maresch is a pamphlet in 
which the principles described by the 
author in the JourNaL for March, 1929, 
are discussed as fundamentals for a sys- 
tem of public school education to meet 
the social and economic needs of Austria 
today. An understanding of the objec- 
tives of family life and of parental re- 
sponsibilities is considered essential for 
both sexes. 


Compulsory Household Training. 
That every French girl be required to 
devote a year to household training in 
the same way that her brothers have a 
year of military training, is an idea re- 
vived editorially in L’Organisation Mén- 
agére for April. Exactly when and 
where this service should be performed is 
left for further consideration, but argu- 
ments for such an “année ménagére”’ 
are that many girls now enter matrimony 
without adequate understanding of the 
vocation of homemaking and that in- 
dustrial competition between the sexes 
would be fairer if women like men were 
required to give one year’s service to the 
state. 


Progress in French Schools. Hygienic 
seats, large windows, electric lighting, 
and central heating are features of 
modern school buildings now being 
erected in Paris and other large French 
cities. These improvements over the 
older types are said by the United States 
Children’s Bureau to be largely due to 
a private society which plans to erect a 
model building in each department of 
the country. Physical examinations of 
school children and nurses are now found 
in many cities, and the movement for 
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them and for school nurses and open air 
schools is said to be spreading. 


Homemakers on German Board of 
Scientific Management.  Recently- 
elected members of the household man- 
agement group in the Reichskuratorium 
fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit, says Frau und 
Gegenwart, are Frau Jecker, Frau Mar- 
gis, and Frau Skutsch, all representing 
organizations of homemakers. 

World Power Conference. How the 
cost of power can be reduced and how 
mechanical force, light, and heat are to 
be used to lessen unemployment are 
given by V. D. I. Nachrichten as out- 
standing foci of discussion at the second 
World Power Conference held in Berlin 
last June. Attendance was 3,900; the 
380 reports received two months in ad- 
vance were summarized for 34 sections, 
printed in advance, in the three languages 
of the Conference. This, with the help 
of interpreters who had studied the 
papers beforehand, greatly lessened the 
time required for translating discussions 
on the floor. The next World Confer- 
ence is to be held in the United States in 
1936. Sections interested in the in- 
dustrial aspects of the energy problem 
will meet in Stockholm in 1933. 


Young Farmers’ Clubs. The National 
Association of Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
26 Bedford Square, London, in its first 
annual report describes the work which 
these organizations of rural boys and girls 
are doing for agricultural education and 
the social training of members. 


Shirt Judging. At an open meeting of 
Scottish Women’s Institutes at Stennis, 
Sandwick, and Deerness, men visitors 
were judges of a home-made shirt com- 
petition, says Home and Country. 
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Eggs for British Hospitals. One of 
the favorite services rendered by women’s 
institutes in Great Britain is collecting 
eggs for the use of local hospitals. 


Cub Scouts. American boys from 
nine to eleven years old, too voung to be 
regular boy scouts, may now become 
“cub” scouts. The leaders will bemothers 
and older bov scouts, with a cubmaster 
responsible to the sponsoring council. 
The cub program has been worked out by 
a committee financed from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund 
and differs considerably from that of 
the regular scouts; most of the doings 
will be in backyard or neighborhood; and 
when they go on hikes, the cubs will 
always come back to the home “hangar” 
at night. 


International Conference of Social 
Work. The Second International Con- 
ference of Social Work is to be held at 
Frankfurt in 1932, with Dr. Alice 
Masarykova of Prague as president, 
Professor Polligkeit of Frankfurt, and 
Dr. René Sand of Paris as secretaries- 
general, and Miss Mary Van Kleeck of 
New York as one of the vice-presidents. 
The National Conference of Social Work 
is now the national committee for the 
United States. The Survey reports that 
at Frankfurt the question of organic 
representation will probably be up. 


International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. The organization of this 
permanent body, which took place dur- 
ing the International Congress held in 
Washington last May, is described in the 
Mental Hygiene Builetin for June. The 
president is Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles of 
Providence, Rhode Island; and the 
general secretary, Mr. Clifford W. Beers, 
the recognized founder of the movement. 
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Rosenwald Negro Schools. The new 
Greenbrier School near Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, brings up to five thousand the 
number of public schools for negroes built 
in the South since 1913, with the assist- 
ance of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
According to the Tuskegee Messenger 
the total expense has been $25,000,000, 
of which $4,000,000 has come from the 
Fund; $4,000,000 from many small 
contributions by negroes; $1,000,000 
from white friends; and $16,000,000 
from public funds of the 15 states and 
930 counties in which the schools are 
located. 


Hindrances to Adult Education. A 
paper by C. H. Judd in the June Journal 
of Adult Education points out two obsta- 
cles in the way of adult education: that 
many adults do not read easily and that 
human nature tends to become fixed in 
routine. To remove these, he thinks, 
requires a long-time program both in 
educating children and in learning how 
to make reading matter truly readable— 
the latter a task requiring a high type 
of literary talent. 


Mon Chez Moi. This French monthly, 
which hes previously served as the organ 
of the “Ligue de l’Organisation Mén- 
agére,”’ has become a bi-monthly entitled 
La Joie de Vivre. Its field is enlarged to 
include the interests of all members of 
the family. Mlle. BRernége, editor of 
Mon Chez Moi, is a member of the 
editorial committee, at the head of which 
is Madame A. Beaudouin. 


Mental Disorders and the Public 
Health. Surgeon General Cumming of 
the United States Public Health Service 
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recently said that while public sentiment 
is in favor of public health measures 
which control disease borne by insects, 
water, food, and other physical agents, 
it is not aroused to demand control of 
diseases the suppression of which de- 
pends upon the restriction of individual 
rights. Such suppression involves not 
only so-called disease-carriers, but also 
persons with various forms of mental 
disorder not now recognized by law. 
“A broad program of mental hygiene 
should consider where and under what 
conditions mental disease occurs and aid 
in developing appropriate means for the 
early recognition and treatment of 
mentally ill persons by providing ade- 
quate and suitable facilities for such 
purposes and by training personnel to 
undertake the work.” 


Minimum Essentials for Nursery 
School Education. The report of the 
first study published by the National 
Committee on Nursery Schools has been 
issued in a pamphlet bearing this title. 
Copies may be purchased for 25 cents 
each from the secretary, Mrs. Rose 
Alschuler, 795 Lincoln Avenue, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 


Puerto Ricans in New York City. The 
Welfare Council of New York City re- 
ports that many of the 150,000 Puerto _ 
Ricans who have come to that city be- 
cause of wretched economic conditions 
at home, are not faring much better in 
their new surroundings. At a conference 
of some 40 social agencies 4 committee 
was recently formed to consider what 
can be done to lessen crowding, under- 
nutrition, and their attendant dangers, 
especially to children. 


